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Co.’s Holiday Books 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The American Revolution. 
By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Con- 
taining 22 superb Photogravures of portraits 
and paintings, 15 Colored Maps and Plates, 
and 280 Text Cuts and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$8.00. 


To supplement Mr. Fiske’s admirable descriptions, 
and give completeness to his masterly account of the 
causes and course of the American Revolution, these 
volumes have been profusely illustrated with fine 
ortraits, maps, plans of battles, pictures of historic 
yuildings and scenes, medals, fac-similes of impor- 
tant documents, etc., which form a very important 
addition to the value and interest of the work. The 
object has been not to embellish the volumes with 
pictures, but to ee in the various art features 
whatever would illustrate and emphasize the historic 
characteristics of the epoch. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her writings, in a New Riverside Edition. 

From new plates. Thoroughly edited and 

rearranged, with a Biographical Sketch and 

Notes. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 

Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations, on 

the engraved title-pages. In 16 vols., 12mo, 

handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 

The set, $24.00; half calf, $48.00; half 

polished morocco, $56.00. 


Cape Cod. 
By Henry D. Tooreau. Holiday Edition. 
Illustrated in water colors by Miss AMELIA 
M. Watson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Thoreau’s unequaled description of Ope Cod is 
ee by a hundred admirable illustrations 
printed in colors on the margins. 


FICTION. 


Marm Lisa. 


By Kate Wicern, author of ‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child -tigure in fiction. 
The very interesting 7 describes the quickening of 
her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faithful- 
ness ripens, in the climax, into heroism. 


The Country of the Pointed Firs. 
By Saran Orne Jewert, author of ‘The 
Life of Nancy,” **A White Heron,” ete. 
l6mo, $1.25. 


This story of a summer on the coast of Maine and 
the adjacent islands forms one of the most delightful 
books Miss Jewett has written. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and Ac- 
quaintances. 
By Jor, Cuanp_er Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus books, etc. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Except “Uncle Remus” himself, no person has 
stepped out of old Southern life into literature quite so 
natural and ees ag representative as Sister Jane. 
The story is a notable addition to American fiction. 


Tom Grogan. 


By F. Hopkinson Smiru. Beautifully printed 
and bound. Illustrated by C. S. Remunarr. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Barker’s Luck, and Other Stories. 
By Brer Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories, of 
which the public never has quite enough. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


BIOGRAPAY. 
Chapters From a Life. 


By Exvizanernu Stuart Puevrs, author of 
‘*A Singular Life,” “* The Gates Ajar,” ete. 
With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A remarkably attractive book of biographical and 
literary interest. Miss Phelps tells the story of her gir! 
hood, her entrance into the world of authorship, and 
gives glimpses or full views of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holnes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. Fields, Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

By Joun T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the 

‘American Statesmen Series.” With Por- 

traits and other I[llustrations. Two vols., 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

“Mr. Morse has accomplished his work in askillful 
and judicious manner.”— Boston Transcript. 

Letters of Victor Hugo. 

Edited by Paut Meuricre. With Portrait. 

2 vols., 8vo, carefully printed, and bound 

in handsome library style, each, $3.00. ( 7'he 

first Series is now ready.) 

A work of remarkable interest, including Hugé’s un 
published letters to his father, wife, children, and to 
many famous persons. 
Authors and Friends. 

By Mrs. James T. Fievps. 

printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs, Stowe, Whittier, Tennyson, 


12mo, artistically 


and Lady Tennyson. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


POETRY. 


Complete Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell. 

Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Browning. From new plates, 
large type, on opaque paper, and attractively 
bound. With a portrait and engraved title- 
page, with a vignette of Lowell's home, Elm- 
wood. Crown Svo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 
(Nearly ready.) 


Poems by Celia Thaxter. 
Appledore Edition. Edited, with a charming 
Preface, by Saran Orne Jewerr. 12mo, 
uniform with Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘‘Letters,” cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50; cloth, paper label, uncut 
edges, $1.50; in decorative binding, $1.50. 
This handsome volume comprises all of Mrs. Thax 


ter’s — works, except her verses for children pub- 
lished last year, together with some not before printed. 


Judith and Holofernes. 
By Tuomas Baitey Avprich. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 
and characters, is set forth with all the imaginative 
charm, and the literary force and ape which belong 
to Mr. Aldrich, and it forms a very notable addition to 
American poetry. 


A Quiet Road, 
A tasteful book of unusually good poems, by 


LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, author of Hand- 
ful of Lavender.’ 16mo, $1.00. 


A Poem. 
Crown 8vo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BOSTON. 


OF THE BOOKS RECO/IMENDED 


By the Joint CONFERENCE on English requirements 
for admission to College, the following are issued in the 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. (nods. 


A Midsummer Night’s B5e. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America 35e. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner............. ++ 25e. 
George Eliot’s Silas BOC. 
Longfeliov 35e. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison............ 35e. 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson 25e. 
Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum............+.. 


Milton’s L’Allegro 


Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas, 25e 
Milton’s Paradise 35¢e 


Lost, Books I. and II 35e. 


| Pope’s Lliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXITV............ Bhe. 
Selections from Washington 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35e. 
Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration ................. 


The following volumes are in preparation: 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. [ 
De Quincey’s The Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancieit Rome. 


All are durably and attractively bound inglotn. “Any of the above books dant postpaid on receipt of price. 


Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & 


BOSTON. 


“NEW YORK. 


Usual discount in quantities. 


SANBORN, Publishers. 


CHICAGO, 


cient when asked to express them in writing. 


quent reviews throughout the course. 7 
in writing, page by page, within a given time. 


has been acquired, 


Page 7 has been found a great time-saving device in parsing the verb. It let 
with any text-book during the reading of Latin, until approximate perfection in recognizing verb - forms 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


LATIN PARADIGMS 
AT A GLANCE, 


Price per Copy, 25 CENTS, Postpaid. 


Experienced teachers have found that pupils capable of reciting the Latin forms glibly are sadly deti- 
Hence, with frequent reviews, the constant writing of 
these forms seems indispensable to securing their correct and lasting retention, He 

The paradigms have been gathered into the shape of this pamphlet with the view to facilitating fre- 
; Thoroughness will be attained by requiring a rapid reproduction, 


It may be detached and used 


WILLIAM R. JENKINGS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th St.), New York. 


GIFFORD'S 


Elementary Lessons in 


PHYSICS. 


From Mr. C. F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and Author of ** King’s Geographical Readers” : 


“In my opinion, ELEMENTARY Lessons IN Puysics, by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altogether the best book of the 


kind for Grammar Schools yet published. 


follow, page after page.” 


It is one of the few text-books made which a good teacher can safely 


From Mr. HENRY L. CLAPP, Principal of George Futnam School, Boston :—_ 
“] find GIFFoRD’s Puysics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen. 


This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, 


La Crosse, Altoona, Fall River, Middletown, etc, 
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GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS 00. ‘Verticalar and Vertigraph 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
Inventors and Manufacturers ae ty careful study of required conditions. J ° 4 » HAMM ETT co ° 


of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. ‘952 WASHINGTON ST. 
Works and Salesroom, JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. J ; 


149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


(RITERION ~STEREOPTICONS BEST. Teachers Wanted ! easter Soreperative 


ye rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
KIMER & AMEND, SOMETHING ABOUT LANTERNS, PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
i T INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FCR CATALOG 
2056—211 Third Avenue, | | ARE PROUECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Sc. Re. Teach rs Wanted 


.B.COLT & CO., AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cnicaco,1u. Moy oA For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States 
NASSAY ST. 59 FirtH AVE South Post St. Sam Car | Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 
NEW YORK. $i2 Locust St. St Louis, Mo. 23% Marietta St. ATLANTA. Ga y Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
; eow Memphis, Tenn. 


New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE IN 1897 


Campaigning with Grant WASHINGTON. 


Reminiscence. Romance. 


A GREAT SERIES OF ARTICLES BY GEN. HORACE PORTER 


O man knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his scenes enlivened with anecdote and flashes of character- 
aide and friend Gen. Horace Porter. He has been istic humor. The articles will be most interestingly illus- 
engaged for many years on a series of articles giving his trated. The series begins in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
recollections of Grant as a man and a soldier, and con- for November, 1896, the first number of a new volume. 
taining a series of striking pictures of campaign life and In this number are first chapters of 


A Novel of the American Revolution, 
“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington.” 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


HIS powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, is idea of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary 

a story of the American Revolution and of Philadel- days and of the social life of the times than can be had 
phia society from 1753 to 1783. Washington, Franklin, from any other single source. It is not only historically 
Lafayette, and other famous men, figure in it. It is safe accurate, but it is a most interesting romance of love and 
to say that readers of this story will obtain from itaclearer war. The hero serves on Washington’s staff. 


The Very Best Things in American Literature 
Appear in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. No one who wishes to be abreast of the thought of the 
times can afford to be without THE CENTURY. 


We will send a specimen copy, free, to any teacher on request, | Sold everywhere: 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions (which should 
with an illustrated description of current numbers of THE begin with November), $4.00. All dealers take subscriptions, 
CENTURY, New features will be announced from time to time. or remittance may be made to the publishers (see address below). 


BOOKS USED IN SCHOOLS. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


FROG comes under || 
the head of 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


Send two cent stamp | | 


for Best List of Books 

in Botany, Insects, |) 
= Birds, Fishes and all || 
kinds of nature study 
Headquarters for all | 
. Natural History Books. 

IL BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far soundjng, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY&CO, Established 
WEST TROY. N.Y. 1826. 


Descriptionand prices on application From The Century Co.’s Lists. HERO TALES 
Send your name for a Souvenir Sold by all dealers or sent, post-paid, by the FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 
of the Works of Eugene Field, publishers on receipt of price. B* Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 


THE CENTURY BOOK THE CENTURY BOOK Describing histor 
OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. | teresting and full of patriotism. Richly 
illustrated, $1.50. 


FIELD FLOWERS 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
autif rt Production of the 

ou Og cnet vate of the most fragrant ‘ssued under the auspices of Issued under the auspices of RHYMES OF THE STATES. 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of the Daughters of — the Sons of Y Garrett Newkirk. [Illustrated by 
Eugene Field's Farm of Love."’ Contains a se- the American Revolution. the American Revolution. Harry Fenn. A geographical aid 
lection is the story of a pil- ELLING in attractive young people, with many novel 
Eugene Field. andsomely illustratec : t an) 
thisty-five of the world’s greatest artists as <_< : grimage of a party of story form what every Sewien oe handsome cloth 
their contribution to the Monument Fund. The Story of «Young young people to thehistoric American boy and girl PI.00. 
But for the noble contributions of the great artists ee aes homes of Washington, Lin- oughtto knowaboutthe gov- JUNGLE BOOKS. 


coln, Jefferson, Franklin, ernment,—the adventures ens 

Grant, Hamilton, Webster, of a party of bright boys B* Rudyard Kipling. There are now 

Clay, the Adamses, etc. 250 and girls in Washington. two of these famous Jungle Books, 
THe CENTURY CO. pages, 230 engravings; a 250 pages, 200 engravings. bothillustrated by Mr. Kipling’s father. 1 
maw vORn superb volume, $1.50. 25th thousand. $1.50. $1.50 each. They are classic. 


ST. NICHOLAS | 


HE NOVEMBER ST. NICHOLAS begins a new year of ‘‘ the best of children’s magazines.” The greatest 
writers of the world are its regular contributors, and 


Few. Cultivated Homes are Without It 


if there are children in the home circle to be entertained and instructed. ST. NICHOLAS began publication in 1873 
and since that time has gradually merged in itself all of the leading children’s magazines in America. Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Charles Dudley Warner, Holmes, Thomas Hughes, and all of the famous writers of England 
and America, have been among its contributors. It is full of patriotic stories, helpful articles, fanciful tales, spirited 8 
pictures, bright poems, tales of travel, and amusing rhymes and jingles. It is *‘a liberal education in itself ” The ' 
coming year will be one of the best, and the November number, now for sale on every news-stand contains the 
opening chapters of several of the leading serials, and subscriptions should begin with it. 


this book could not have been manufactured for 
$7.00, For sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
and tocare for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago II! 


Everioce 


Broons 


ICYCLES, WATCHES, CAMERAS, BOOKS, J 
ELRY, GAMES, CLOAKS, TOOL-CHEST W 
TOOLS, SPORTING GOODS, PRINTING PRESSES, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SCROLL SAWS, SILVER- 
PLATED WARE, AND ALL KINDS OF ARTICLES 


FREE. 


Our new illustrated Premium List gives full descrip- 
tion and full instructions to secure them free of charge. 
You can have it, with complete outfit, for two 2-cent 
stamps. Address, CHA TTERBOX, 196 SUMMER 
STREET, BOSTON, MAss. It 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu 


St. NICHOLAS costs $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. A sample copy and prospectus will be sent to any teacher on request. p 
: en , Dealers everywhere take subscriptions ; or remittance may be made direct to the publishers bi 
cational publications, to write us for , 


particulars. THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. “ 


We pay liberal cash commissions, he 


| free of cost. AND 7. W | pe 
Address AGENCY DEPT. SUHERMERHORN & CO San’ have their be 
SCHOOL send- 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 oi 
+ Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of th 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. ae 


82.50 a year. 


$2.00 @ year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction. 


Firty-stconp ANNUAL MeEetine, Ocrorer 29-31, 


1896, PRovIDENCE. 


Throughout these meetings there was a large attendance 
of the teachers of the state, and the educational authorities 
who appeared before them were received with much enthu- 
siasm. Especial eagerness was shown to hear President Hall, 
President Eliot, Mr. Bailey, Mrs. Palmer, and Miss Arnold. 
President Butler, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Thurber spoke at de- 
partment meetings that were necessarily less largely attended. 
Commissioner Stockwell, Superintendent Tarbell, and Libra- 
rian Foster were the most prominent among home talent. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs was active in the organization of 
the institute. 

Besides the regular educational part of the programme, 
each session in the main hall opened with an organ recital 
by Mr. Charles L. Kenyon; also at the first session, students 
from the state normal school sang, directed by Mr. Emory P. 
Russell; and at another meeting sixty pupils from the Woon- 
socket grammar schools, directed by Mr. Frank E. Kettlety, 
gave an excellent example of what singing could be done by 
boys and girls, carrying two parts. 

A well-drilled class of boys and girls from the Woonsocket 
grammar schools, directed by Miss Edith L. Hill, supervisor, 
went through a day’s order in Swedish gymnastics, and march- 
ing evolutions to the time of ‘‘bones’’ in one of the boy’s 
hands. 

One of the evenings was given to an illustrated lecture, 
‘‘From Hudson to Thames,” by Mr. Robarts Harper. The 
other evening, was devoted to a popular entertainment by 
the Brown University Musical Clubs. 

Professor H. C. Bumpus of Brown University demonstrated 
before a large audience of teachers the practical working of 
the X-rays apparatus, and gave them the opportunity of ex- 
amining the bones of the hand. 

The popular president of the institute, Superintendent Frank 
O. Draper, declining to serve another year, Superintendent 
Gilman C. Fisher was promoted from the secretaryship, and 
the following were elected officers for 1896-97 :— 

President, Gilman C. Fisher; secretary, J. W. V. Rich; 
assistant secretary, Valentine Almy; treasurer, Nathan G. 
Kingsley ; assistant-treasurer, Charles E. Dennison, Jr. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
COURSES. 


BY HON. THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 
Commissioner of Schools of Rhode Isiand. 


To the question: What is the significance of elementary 
school courses? the answer can be seen in the report of the 
Committee of Ten; that committee was unable to draw a sharp 
line between secondary and lower grade work; their report 
covers the years from six to eighteen. The old distinctions of 
primary, grammar, and secondary are swept away ; there should 
be but one unbroken and continuous process from kindergarten 
to university. It appeals to every father and mother, every 
patriotic citizen, that the basis of school training should be the 
best, especially since the great body of the children never get 
beyond the elementary school. What it shall contain is im- 
portant, but whatever that is, it must be substantial, well- 
balanced, and solid. The primary foundation must be right. 
Elementary work means more to the teacher than ever before. 


Teachers sometimes visit schools and ask to see only the work 


of their own particular grade and subject; this is all wrong. 
Every teacher should be broadening and looking beyond his 
specialty. The time will soon be gone when we shall hear it 
said that anyone can teach the children, but it takes the college 
graduate to teach the higher grades. 


THE ENRICHMENT OF THE COURSES OF STUDY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, 


Harvard University. 


I-agree with Mr. Stockwell, that the work of education is one 
from top to bottom. I also agree with him that the work of the 
elementary school is the most important, because the immense 
majority of children go to no other. I seeinthis a great eman- 
cipation of the teachers and uplifting in their work. 

In the following I must make broad, sweeping statements ; 
for want of time, I cannot qualify them; I must leave to you 
to supply the necessary qualifications. Taking the countgy 
over, certain great subjects are reserved for children over four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. These are the advanced study of 
English, history, physics, algebra, geometry, and foreign lan- 
guages, ancient or modern. In general, these subjects are 
reserved for high schools under our present system. There 
are some exceptions to this in Massachusetts schools. 

This reservation of these subjects for an exceedingly small 
percentage of the child population is irrational, inexpedient, 
and unjust. Jrvationa/, because it does not agree with the 
nature and capacity of the child. All the conferences of the 
Committee of Ten favored the introduction of their subjects 
earlier in the school course, except the conference on Greek, 
and I suppose the reason why it did not do so was because it 
had enough to do to take care of Greek higher up. No one can 
postpone these subjects on the ground that they are beyond the 
comprehension of children. Jnexrpedient, because nothing is 
more popular or necessary than in these branches, as, for ex- 
ample, geometry and history. Strange, in this country where 
so much interest is taken in all mechanical advances, that 
geometry is reserved for a very few. Nor is history seriously 
developed as a training subject in elementary schools, as it 
should be in a country under popular government. We are at 
this time passing through a crisis when we see the prime impor- 
tance of the study of history. We are now trying to learnina 
few excited weeks what every child should have learnt in the 
elementary school. Unjust, because it is undemocratic that one 
class of children should not be given the opportunity to learn 
what others can. Why should achild whose education cannot 
be continued beyond the age of fourteen or fifteen be given 
a poorer education up to this period? The children of the poor 
are as well qualified and as much entitled to be taught these 
subjects as are the children of the rich. 

The conference in English expressed the opinion that they 
could not deal with English for the secondary school until they 
had attended to English in the grammar school. The course 
which they propose for the secondary school pre-supposes four 
years of the study of Engiish in the elementary school; and by 
that they did not mean grammar. 

Many think it monstrous to teach a foreign language to chil- 
dren of foreigners, that “ it is enough to teach them English.” 
But it isa radical mistake that children of foreign parents are 
not as able as children of natives. One of the objections is 
that a foreign language would be forgotten by most of those 
who studied it. Why study anything that is to be forgotten 
later? I know I could not now pass the entrance examinations 
for Harvard University, but my early training was not wholly 
useless. 

Education is to teach to see, to infer, to tell. The object of 
education is to increase the richness and happiness of life. If 
we look at education as the cramming of information, we might 
not teach the child these subjects. But the true aim is to de- 
velop power. We want to give the child who stops going to 
school at fourteen the very best education we can give him up 
to that age. ‘The best is the only kind of training the American 
Republic should be willing to give in its elementary schools. 
No one can teach all the subjects on the programme. If he or 
she can, that affords a demonstration that the school programme 
is wholly inadequate. Some years ago, Harvard University 
instituted a board of professors to examine such secondary 
schools as desired it. But the professors said they could not 
examine outside of their own specialties, and so a very large 
board was required, entailing a large expense, and so very few 
schools have been examined. Now, by the side of the modesty 
of these professors, imagine the state of mind of the young 
men or women who think they can teach all the work fora 
year. This reform means for the elementary schools: first, 
departmental teaching; second, superior training of teachers ; 
third. elective system. This reform, I must confess, will add 
to the cost of elementary schools. Uniformity is always cheap. 

. 


But the American public will not resist a reform merely on the 
ground of slightly increased expense. 


HOW TEACHERS CAN PREPARE THEMSELVES TO 
MEET THE NEW DEMANDS. 
BY MRS. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 

In what spirit shall we teachers receive such words as Presi- 
dent Eliot has spoken? And in what spirit shall we carry out 
improvements ? Are we not surprised that he should ask so 
much more of us overworked teachers? But has he asked too 
much? Is it not true that we would not employ a physician or 
lawyer who does not sit up nights over the latest discoveries at 
the hospitals, or the last decisions of the courts ? Can we ask 
less of teachers ? I have too many letters from teachers to 
think any company of teachers is indifferent. You cannot ask 
too much of future teachers in the way of generous equipment. 
In Massachusetts, time is no longer spent in teaching high 
school studies in the normal schools. 

Lately, [ met in Cambridge a minister who had left his pul- 
pit to study a year in Harvard divinity school; when I asked 
him why he had come there, he said he had come to study the 
things he could never preach about. So the teacher should 
know a great variety of things he will never by any possibility 
be called on to teach. 

Don’t try to go alone; find some one who knows more in 
some way than you do. Find the masters in whatever subject 
you are studying; goto them in your dear old university of 
Brown here. One of the great difficulties in elementary work 
is that the teacher is always associating with those of inferior 
minds. When I was on my way to my first school, | met an 
old friend and told him that I was a teacher. ‘*Well,” he said, 
‘in five years from now I would know it without your telling 
me. You couldn’t get into a street car without everyone know- 
ing you were a school teacher.” 

Teachers are not well enough prepared for their work; it is 
true, we are expected to be saints and walking dictionaries at 
$300 a year; but no teacher should be satisfied to be ignorant 
of anything that she meets in her work. In my first month of 
teaching, years ago, in Michigan, I discovered to my horror 
that two-thirds of my hundred boys and girls were talking Ger- 
man with each other at recess, and I didn’t understand a word 
of it. I immediately began studying the language, and the 
knowledge of it gave me added confidence and capacity. 

In two ways it makes a difference what We study: we must 
know what the children want to know, and we must come to the 
heart of the best literature, and bring our pupils to it, At 
fourteen years it is too late; Homer and Shakespeare have 
something for the children. It is one of my perpetual regrets 
that I was born too soon for the kindergarten. I studied the 
names of the mountains in Asia and of the rivers in Africa, but 
I did not know the names of the trees I passed every day on my 
way to school. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT HORACE 8. TARBELL, PROVIDENCE. 

There are two publics: the college public is one; this says 
boys come to college too late, and it has increased the demands 
of college entrance. College men are bright men; they were 
bright boys, and they demand more from the boys for that 
reason. Then there is the business public: this says there is 
a smattering of too many things, and nothing done well. Busi- 
ness men ask for good penmanship and good spelling, ability 
to write a good letter, quickness and exactness in arithmetical 
calculations—and not much more than this. 

It may be possible to satisfy both publics. The business 
public embraces 99 in 100 men; I, as superintendent, must listen 
to these as well as to the college men. 

We have been told that German boys do the work asked 
from our boys. In the Dresden gymnasium (or high school) 
52 per cent. more work is required than in our high schools. 
We cannot get so much work out of American boys. Attend- 
ance at school in Germany is much more regular than here. 
Visiting and ball games and theatre are not allowed to inter- 
In Germany the incentives to 
those who go through the 
There 


fere with study over there. 
success at school are very strong; 
gymnasium get off with one year of m-litary service. 
education is the only road to professional and government 
positions ; but in this country the boy who fails in the public 
school can go to a private school; if he fails there, he can go 
into business; if he fails there, it makes no difference, he may 
be governor yet. It is the same in the lower grades; in Ber- 
lin thirty-two hours a week are spent in recitations in the 
grammar grades. It is no wonder the German boys know 
more than ours do about some things. 

What shall we do about it? For most of us, there is nothing 
to do but to believe in what we have been told this morning. 


Whatever we do, we shall not put more work on teachers and 
pupils in Providence. 


— 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Reuben A. Guild, Librarian Emeritus of Brown Univer- 
sity: The rudiments do not receive to-day that attention which 
2 Writing, spelling, and the simplest 


their importance demands. 
It is a cause of uni- 


rules of composition are neglected. 
versal complaint; year after year new studies have been added 
to the curriculum, which require special teaching and valuable 
time. The multiplication of primary studies in our schools 
1s an evil, to my mind serious. 

Let me use an illustration. A father saw that his son lad 
been filling his mind with trashy novels; he had him bring 
in a basket half full of chips, and then bade him put a basket- 
ful of apples into the half-full basket. So these new subjects, 
singing, drawing, nature study, algebra, sewing. cooking, and 
language lessons, crowd out the older seven cardinal branches. 

Superintendent Fisher, Pawtucket: I believe that Roger 
Williams, President Eliot, and Mrs. Palmer have all come to 
Rhode Island on practically the same mission,—soul enrich- 
ment. I will say to teachers, Don’t try to get it all in; putin 
your time well as far as you go. 

Mr. O. H_ Lang, Editor of the School Journal, New York: 
The development of the mind is not enough; there must be an 
We should know clearly all the time what we want to 
Dr. J. M. Rice has 
spelling from 


aim. 
do, what goal we are trying to reach. 
collected results of over 100,000 children in 
various places, under different methods of teaching; such an 
investigation will enable us to learn just what are the results 
of each method. 

President Eliot closed the discussion, saying: I have seen 
a great deal of damage done to the cause of education by the 
use of false similes. In introducing the elective system into 
Harvard, I encountered a simile pointing out the roundness of 
the human mind; that the mind is round, and it ought to be 
developed on all sides, therefore specialties are unwise. The 
mind is not round; it is rather like a sharp cutting tool. In 
relation to the simile of my old friend, Dr. Guild, about the 
basket getting full, that is a misconception; the more you put 
into the mind, the more you may still put into it. 

I do not see the exact bearing of Superintendent Tarbell’s 
comparison to the German schools. There are certainly a 
number of important things we can adopt from them; for ex- 
ample, attention to food, to physical education, outdoor teach- 
ing, making school more interesting. In relation tu the opinion 
of the 99 as against the 1, the 99 per cent. want their chil- 
dren to have the best education. There is a general misunder- 
standing of the word thorough as applied to an education, 
There should be a distinction between a sound education and a 
thorough training in insignificant things. There is nothing 
more false than the word ** thorough,” when applied to chil- 
I sometimes think children can’t read until they have 
the book by heart. When they can read a book, why not let 
them go on, as we adults do. I sometimes see teachers trying 
to teach details of geography, when there are not three facts 
in the book worth remembering. We should be extremely 
suspicious of the word thoroughness when used by a school 
superintendent or committeeman. 


dren. 


BARNARD CLUB SCHOOL OF CHILD STUDY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GILMAN C. FISHER, PAWTUCKET, 


The child-study movement of Rhode Island, in its present 
organized form, may be said to owe its origin to an address, by 
President G. Stanley Hall, before the Barnard Club, December 
8, 1894. Upon the motion of Commissioner Stockwell, a commit- 
tee was appointed which proposed :— 

I. That a school of child-study be established. 

II. That a board of directors, three in number, be chosen. 

III. That an auxiliary committee be organized. 

IV. That Round Tables be formed. 

Messrs. George E. Church, W. E. Wilson, and Gilman C. 
Fisher were made a board of directors. Mr. Church was 
chosen president, and to his untiring efforts the success of the 
school up to the present time has been largely due. The 
directors formed the auxiliary committee, represented upon 
which were the state board of health, by its secretary, Brown 
University, by one of its professors, Providence high school, 
by two of its teachers, and other schools and school interests 
throughout the state by those who, if not experts in child-study, 
were known to take a deep interest in the work and to be capa- 
ble of rendering valuable aid. 

Five syllabi have been prepared by as many sub-committees. 
These syllabi are as follows: One for the study of infants (use 
of mothers); another for the kindergarten and lowest primary 
period ; two others for the remaining portion of the elementary 
school period; and the fifth for the period of adolescence, or the 
high school period. All of these have been printed and dis- 
tributed to the Round Tables, except the last, which has been 
typewritten merely. Calls for the former have come from all 
parts of the Union, and have invariably been responded to by 
the secretary. 

One by one the Round Tables have been formed. The first 
to organize was the Benefit Street Round Table, Nov. 11, 1895, 
with eight teachers of the training school. 

The Esten Round Table has been in existence a number of 
years, as a pedagogical club, but did not report as a Round 
Table until January, when it entered upon the study of defect- 
ive children. 

At present there are eighteen Round Tables, located as fol- 


lows: Six in Providence, six in Pawtucket, three in Cranston, 
and one each in Westerly, Central Falls, and Cumberland. 
The total membership is 228. The Round Tables of Pawtucket 
have formed aunion organization, extending honorary member- 
ship to the school committee and others, and serving for gen- 
eral purposes of comparison and conference. Counting this as 
a separate Round Table, there are nineteen in the state. Some 
have been called after their leaders, or others whom they wished 
to honor, as the ‘‘Pierce,” ‘“‘Schofield,” ‘‘Harriman,” ‘‘Esten,” 
Stockwell,” and “Shattuck” Round Tables; but generally they 
have taken the name of the school, the district, or the city in 
which they are found. 

The directors have not sought to indicate in precise terms the 
lines of work to be followed, but have encouraged a certain 
measure of independence. One Round Table has studied race 
types; another, defects of sight and hearing; another, the read- 
ing habits of pupils of the grammar grade; while still another 
has made a specialty of nervous children and their ailments. 

It would be imposible to state, other than in a very general 
way, the amount of work done, or the influence for good ex- 
erted. Suftice it to say that parents and physicians have become 
interested, in many cases, and have been drawn into more 
friendly relations with the schools, while teachers have become 
better acquainted with one another, and in watching a few indi- 
viduals with particular care, have learned to observe all the 
others more closely. Certainly the past has been such as to 
justify us all in expecting to make substantial progress in the 
future. 


CHILD STUDY. 


BY PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


There is scarcely any subject on which there are so many 
differences of opinion as on child study; so each one had better 
hear and make up his own mind. There has been a wonderful 
growth in the interest taken in this subject; there are now 
eleven state organizations, forty city, and an interstate associa- 
tion has been called for the Christmas holidays. 

The first thing to do is to realize our ignorance; many of the 
greatest educators have been very ignorant persons. The 
hardest persons to deal with are those who think they know all 
about children; but the soul is a very complex thing, as com- 
plex as the body. 

My chief interest is the scientific; we now study the soul 
from the evolutionary standpoint, as the product of growth. 
In a decade, the old faculty psychology will be relegated to the 
past, along with the old-fashioned natural history, which merely 
catalogued things. The most fundamental things are those 
that strike their roots the deepest, that which man has in com- 
mon with the plant. Thisis psychogenesis, or child-study ; it 
requires no scientific and professional training; anybody who 
happens to be on the ground can collect facts, just as anybody 
van pick up a fossil. 

This child study is a study of individuals; a naturalist has 
lately made a study of an individual fly. At Clark University 
an individual ameeba has been followed every instant of its life 
by two students relieving each other at the microscope. A life 
and health book of the child should be begun by every mother, 
—the day the child is born or even before. Its physical pecu- 
liarities should be noted down, the day when it took its first 
step, whenit first said ‘‘ I,” its diseases, etc. The child should 
be weighed and photographed weekly ; the series of photographs 
may be put into a gyroscope, and you may see the child grow. 
Such a life and health book given to a youth on going away 
from home would be worth more to him than any fortune; in 
such a book is a peculiar bond between parent and child. 

Besides the charm the child has as a physical wonder for every 
healthy man and woman, there is also the scientific interest in 
it. This is the great miracle, the evolution of the man from 
the egg, inhis growth recapitulating the evolution of the whole 
animal kingdom. The rudimentary organs are marks left by 
this development; over two hundred have been counted in 
man’s body. Probably the mind has many more such rudiment- 
ary stages than has the body. 

Many people suppose that the tadpole’s tail drops off when 
the animal changes into a frog; but not so. The tail is ab- 
sorbed into the new body. If its tailis cut off, the tadpole 
never develops, never leaves the water; its legs do not develop 
then. This is my text: Don’t cut off the tadpole’s tail. Don’t 
repress the natural instincts of children. 

About twenty-nine per cent of children under one year old 
have instinctive fear at sight of teeth, especiall: if the teeth 
are large and sharp, artd if they are moving. This is an echo 
from a long past time. Also big eyes often throw infants into 
convulsions. Aristotle said men shculd fear only the things 
that deserve to be feared, and fear should not be allowed to be 


superstitious. Only what has been feared can ever be loved. 
Some children never fear. Men can be estimated by what they 
fear. 


One of the great instincts of children is that of dolls. Why 
cannot we learn to make use of this dollifying instinet in educa- 
tion, in the kindergarten? This is one of the best instincts. 
Child study has demonstrated that we begin writing in school 
one or two years too early. For the child, writing is fine work. 
Be- 
Drawing 
The last thing a child learns is 


It is not following the evolution of the nervous centres. 
sides, too early use of the pen causes a bad hand. 
needs radical reconstruetion. 


to make a straight line. Begin freehand. Draw from life, 
human life, and human life in action. Accept the logic of 
psychogenesis ; be guided by the children’s instincts and inter- 
ests. No one believes in the kindergarten more than I do, but 
I have one great complaint against it: it makes drawing wooden, 
with its straight lines. Singing should be taught by rote some 
time before anything about notes is learnt. What would we 
think if an attempt were made to teach a child to read before 
it could speak? Children have a natural appetite for good 
music; they prefer the old songs. It isn’t necessary that music 
teachers create new music for children. 

Children are animistic, fetichistic. We often say these 
things belong to heathenism; but our children pass through it 
all. This unity with nature should not be smothered. Sunday 
school teaching should not crush out the love of nature; to un- 
natural teaching here are often due those falsetto notes we hear 
in prayer-meetings, which indicate an arrest of development. 
Children naturally pray to the moon; many of them see in the 
moon the face of dead parents or of God. This animistic love 
of nature in children is the foundation of religion. 

The nascent time of teaching language is between eight and 
fourteen. Herbart said that the child who reads Homer for the 
first time after twelve, reads him at a loss. 

Many things, as number work, multiplication table, should 
never be explained; explanation muddles, interferes with the 
memory of the child. 

These are some of the things in which I wish to interest you : 
(1) Every parent could do something valuable in the life and 
health book way. (2) Every parent and teacher could send 
some things to those who are tabulating these things. Notice 
dolls, fear, automatic movements, peculiar cries, peculiarities 
of the only child in the family, of the oldest child, of the 
youngest. (3) Mothers’ clubs meeting at the school, codper- 
ating with the teacher; this would be equal to boarding around 
for the teacher, in its opportunities for learning about the 
children and the families from which they come. (4) Adoles- 
cence, or the transition from childhood to manhood; much can 
be learnt here by teachers in secondary schools and in the early 
years of college. This is the period of regeneration, the new 
birth, when most religious conversions take place; at this time, 
everything becomes an open question; then hereditary traits 
from remote ancestors appear; then the child is nearest to 
genius. Inthe study will be found the best philosophy of his- 
tory; the education of all past ages has begun at adolescence. 
Then savages tattoo, mutilate themselves, pass through some 
ordeal; in all this there is some education. Beginning with 
this, higher civilization extends education in ‘both directions, to 
higher and lower ages. It has been pointed out by Professor 
John Fiske and others how prolonged infancy offers the basis 
for education. Adolescence, likewise, is extended more and 
more, and with this goes a longer period of the higher education. 

Women are doing more and more in education; they can do 
more than men by love. I plead especially for the co-operation 
of women in child study. This work is calculated to bring out 
the full power of womanhood. : 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE TEACHER TO BENEFIT THE 
PUPIL BY A STUDY OF PHYSICAL DEFECTS IN 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY GARDNER T. SWARTS, M. D., PROVIDENCE. 


We believe not only in the survival of the fittest, but also in 
the improvement of the degenerate. 

Most teachers see physical defects in pupils; they pity them, 
without assuming the position of medical adviser. But, besides 
those with physical defects, there are some whose physique has 
passed slightly from the normal, but just enough to cause the 
child to drop into a lower class. Faults in teaching or in school 
architecture may be the cause of this. Whatever the fault, 
the correction lies with the teacher if he is able in any way to 
impart a larger amount of knowledge with a smaller amount of 
force. I assume that every teacher is familiar with the physio- 
logical action of the various systems of the body, and should be 
able to note changes in the functions of these systems. 

In the observation and study of a child from a physical stand- 
point, our attention must be concentrated for the first few 
minutes upon the child, taking in a general impression of the 
whole physique. Such first impression will give a clue to dif- 
ferences from the normal or average child. Say ata glance,— 
is he tall for his age; is his general physique robust; do his 
clothes set well upon his frame as though they were well sup- 
ported; is he fleshy; is his head large or small in comparison 
with the body, are the arms, hands, and legs plump or spare ; is 
the subject well nourished? Does the face, as a whole, show 
refinement and intelligence, or is it a blank, expressionless face ? 
Much of the character can be read in the eye. 

After these general observations, attention should be given 
to detail. This should be systematic. Observe hair, scalp, 
eyes, ears, etc., formation of the head, shape of the skull. 
Without giving credence to the bumps and depressions of phre- 
nology, yet in a general way a forehead which slopes from the 
front to the back is indicative of a lack of intelligence, while a 
beetling or protruding upper forehead is usually an indication 
of an intellect which is weak and unstable, though at times ac- 
tive. Note number, arrangement, and character of teeth. If 
there is a row of white, firm teeth, the body of the subject will 
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be framed to correspond therewith. A large, robust body, 
with teeth prone to decay, will be found to be out of the normal 
plane. The eyesight has important effect on character; weak 
eyes often produce habits of introspection and reverie, and in- 
attention to outward things, which may lay the foundation of 
grave defects in character. The same is true of deafness. 
The nose and mouth are both connected with breathing; note 
whether the nose is broad or narrow, and whether the mouth is 
habitually open. Defects arising from the position of the 
tongue in speaking are readily corrected, but if neglected, exert 
an influence on the manner of expression and thought, and in- 
directly upon the alertness or sluggishness of the child. 


SOME EXTERNAL SIGNS OF VISUAL DEFECTS. 
BY N. DARRELL HARVEY, M.D., PROVIDENCE. 


All the child’s knowledge must come through the sense- 
organs. The most delicate of these is the eye. Inthe babe, 
long before the ear can intelligently hear, or the hand feel, the 
eye is at work. With the exception of the heart, the eye sur- 
passes all other organs in the continuity of its work. Much 
greater still is the task put upon an eye badly adjusted. 

There is no such thing as anormal eye. Hermann found 
that all of 110 infants, three months’ old, had errors in the 
focus. Farsighted or short eyes are common: they are too 
short from before, backward, and flat. Being too flat, rays 
come to a focus too far back, needing a special exertion, on the 
part of the eye to focus them intheir proper place. Headaches 
are often due to this cause, and are relieved when the proper 
glasses are put on. The nearsighted or long eyes focus rays in 
front of the retina; such eyes do not see at a distance well, but 
are usually strong and comfortable organs. A third class of 
defective eye is the astigmatic; the curvature of its front is 
flatter in one direction thanin another. According to the degree 
of such defect, such eyes see poorly for far as well as near. 

Since the researches of Professor Jaeger, of Vienna, in 1861, 
about 200,000 pupils, through all parts of the civilized world, 
have been examined, with the result that a very large propor- 
tion have been found to be suffering from defective vision. Dr. 
Swasey, of Worcester, Mass., examined 220 pupils in the pub- 
lic schools of that city ; he reports 100 pupils, or 170 eyes, with 
defective vision, or thirty-eight per cent. Dr. George Fer- 
dinand, in his examination of upwards of 3,000 children, reports 
about thirty per cent. of defective eyes. 

During the past year the attempt has been made in Provi- 
dence to ascertain the condition of the eyes of the school chil- 
dren. Permission was granted me to examine them; but the 
work was too great for me to do by myself. So I had to enlist 
the teachers in my aid. The plan was approved by the super- 
intendent, and met with approval in some schools, though not in 
others, especially some of the larger schools. The method was 
to place in the hands of the principal of the school lettered test 
cards for testing distant vision. The card was to be hung on 
the wall, in good light, on a level with the pupil’s eyes, ata dis- 
tance of sixteen feet. The pupil read first with one eye, then 
with the other; 2,400 children were examined, 1,200 boys and 
1,200 girls; 710 girls had one or both eyes defective —fifty- 
eight per cent; 625 boys, or fifty-two per cent. In some cases, 
the amount of defect was astonishing. These figures are 
larger than those of most observers. A part of this difference 
is probably due to difference in the light on the test card; it is 
impossible to have this absolutely uniform, even in the rooms 
throughout one building. But making allowance for this, the 
condition of the eyes of our school children is alarming enough. 


In general observation it will be found that the eye is an in- 
dication of the bodily condition as a whole. The human eye, in 
its embryonic growth, is subjected to the same influences which 
fashion to a large extent the features and conformity of the 
skull. Too flat eyes go with a broad, flat face; a full, large, 
elongated eye, with an aquiline cast; astigmatism, with lack of 
symmetry of the two sides of the head. The farsighted eye is 
often the deep set one, and the prominent eye goes with near- 
sightedness. A nearsighted child tends to stay by himself, and 
take no interest in outdoor sports and landscapes. With the 
farsighted, it is the opposite ; it is hard to keep them at the close 
work of the schoolroom. 

If achild is seen to be growing nervous and languid toward 
the close of the school-day, his eyes should be examined. Facial 
expression often denotes the condition of the eyes; the bright, 
wideawake usually have strong, quick eyes, while the dull, 
drooping face is often to be attributed to weak eyes. Twitching 
or spasm of the eyelids, as of any part of the face, should be 
attended to. Any alteration from parallelism of the eyes is a 
grave symptom. Squinting, or screwing the lids together, is a 
bad sign. We should remember that any habit or trick of chil- 
dren has a cause that is worth finding out. 

The regular reading distance for normal eyes, in a good light, 
is from twelve to fourteen inches; any considerable deviation 
from this denotes abnormal condition. Difference in ability to 
read is often due to a difference between the eyes; if one can 
read more easily with one eye closed, the foci of the eyes are 
different. There is a close sympathy be 
digestive organs; nausea is often caused by eye 
tenths of ‘‘ nervous dyspepsia” is due to ocular causes. 


tween the eyes and the 
strain; nine- 


GEOGRAPHY. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT HORACE 8. TARBELL, PROVIDENCE. 


Bibliography : Long’s ** Home Geography,” Miss Crocker’s 
‘‘Home Geography,” Charles King’s ‘ Teaching Geography for 
Grammar Schools,” Kingsley’s ‘“Town Geography,” will help in 
the new geography. Huxley’s ‘*Physiography.” ‘Lessons in the 
New Geography.” Frye, ‘Brooks and the Brook Basins.” 
Calham’s ‘‘ Lessons in Graphic Geography.” ‘+ Ten Geogra- 
phy Monographs,” American Book Company. ‘ On Teaching 
Geography in Germany,” see Report of United States Bureau of 
Education, 1892-03. Jackson’s Astronomical Geography,” 
Elderton, ‘* Maps and Map Drawing.” 

Oral geography comes first; the subject is the home—all that 
comes within the range of the child’s senses. This should come 
before the book. This home study furnishes the elements for 
all future study of the world. Whenever anything new is to 
be taught, begin at home, with what is near and known. When 
you get beyond the things themselves, then go to pictures and 
maps, which are nearer the things than are words. Maps should 
be studied largely, early; read them, picking out natural feat- 
ures first—mountains, rivers, divides, valleys, plateaus, are very 
important; capes are for the most part of little importance. 
Every child should havea globe in hishand. He should always 
think of the world as a globe. Only on a globe can he learn the 
true direction and relative sizes. Maps can’t be put into the 
geography all on the same scale; but every map should have a 
scale attached, so many miles to the inch. In the oral lessons, 
the teacher thould talk about familiar things first. 

When we come to the book, be careful not to misuse it. It 
is the first book which the pupil really studies, where he learns 
how to learn; above all, he should not memorize the text. The 
child’s first mode of learning is by hearing; the ear takes in 
thought more directly than does the eye. The child should get 
the thought from speech before he gets it from print. Geogra- 
phy especially helps to observe, to reflect; it is a complete sub- 
ject, the essential subject for methods. The most stupid thing 
is for the teacher to write things on the blackboard, and have 
the children copy them in notebooks. In giving questions, they 
should be so that they can be answered after study, but not 
literally from the book. Each lesson should start with review 
questions. / 

The new geography is that of forces, of how things have 
come to be, of movement. ‘This is the first part of the study. 
Later comes descriptive geography, that of localities. Map- 
drawing is an aid rather to the teacher than to the pupil; I am 
not sure that pupils should ever draw maps. Useful helps are 
the outline blackboard map and the perforated outline map. 

Suppose the lesson is on France. Ask what country in south- 
west Europe lies within the body of Europe? What are its 
boundaries? What countries in Europe are in the same lati- 
tude? What countries in North America are in the same lati- 
tude? How does the temperature of the two compare? What 
countries in North America have the same temperature and 
climate as France? How much of France is in the east longi- 
tude, how much in the west? What other countries are in the 
same? How many miles is France north and south, east and 
west? Multiply together to get arca. What part has the 
greatest elevation? How high? What are the four important 
rivers? What large city on the one flowing to the north? What 
is the relation of this city tothe country? Show that the largest 
river has no large cities on it, and explain. Account for the 
estuary of the Garonne, and explain effect on commerce. No- 
tice whether cities are on capes or bays. Tell of the canals 
connecting all the cities of France. 

Now, after this map-reading, send pupils to the text; have 
one read while the rest look at the map. It’s a bad way to set 
pupils to hunting places on the map; by reading the map in 
this way, he should know all that he will need to find. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 
BY PROFESSOR D. H. FARLEY, 
New Jersey State Normal School. 

Interest in vertical writing began in Europe, and spread to 
this country about four years ago. In all considerations of 
writing, we must notice these essentials : legibility, uniformity, 
rapidity, and ease. In all these aspects, vertical writing is 
superior to the old style; habit makes a difference, and some 
of those who are used to slant writing naturally find they can 
do better with that method. But for children vertical writing 
has many advantages. 

We have to regard position and movement. In 1874, Dr. 
Ellinger in Germany maintained that the writing book should 
be oblique, not square, with the desk and pupil. Dr. Goss 
held that the book should be squarely in front. In 1885, the 
former agreed with the latter. Now all medical authorities 
agree on the front, middle position. On the hygienic side, this 
position favors spine, eye, breathing, and digestion. The 
pupil should sit square with the desk, both arms resting 
equally on the desk. The hand should roll back in an easy 
with the hollow of the hand towards the chest, and 


position, 
We have been taught to hold the pen 


not turned downwards. 
with the holder pointing over the right shoulder; this is an 


abnormal position; it should point in the general direction of 
the forearm. ‘The movement is partly of the arm, partly of 
the fingers; it is absurd to teach that there should be no finger 


movement. 


With a class, method and form are important. The child 
should not be left to his own individuality in writing any more 
than in spelling. He should be taught one common beginning 
and one common ending for every letter. Writing is a habit, 
and the less habits a child has in writing, the more economy 
there is. There are sixty-two forms to be absolutely learned, 
fifty-two letters, large and small, and ten figures of the Arabic 
notation. In teaching a class, count each stroke till the chil- 
dren catch the rhythm; avoid eccentric strokes, that is, zigzag 
with sharp turns, as round turns and loopsare easier. Use the 
blackboard to illustrate the movement, but do not have the 
copy on it; that should be in the writing book. Blackboard 
copy is bad for the eye, because it necessitates frequent change 
in accommodation of the eye; the unit of measurement on the 
blackboard is two inches, on paper it is from one-fourth to 
one-tenth inch. 

Vertical writing limits the opportunity for flourish, and so is 
more legible; the tendency in all teaching of writing is towards 
simplicity and naturalness; this saves the teacher a world of 
trouble, and gains as his allies the natural habit and ease of 
the pupil. 


DEVELOPING A TASTE FOR GOOD LITERATURE. 
BY W. E. FOSTER, LIBRARIAN, PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


We are justly unsatisfied if, while a man’s business ability is 
yielding him lavish financial returns, he is left with neither 
perceptions nor capabilities to be aroused by anything beyond a 
daily newspaper. For such a man Shakespeare, and Milton, 
and Mendelssohn, and Raphael, and Michael Angelo have pro- 
duced their harmonies of music, of color, of poetry, or of 
architecture in vain. The longer that we ourselves live, the 
the harder we find it, no doubt, to see how any man’s sensibili- 
ties can remain unresponsive to the appeal of natural scenery, 
or of the infinitely fascinating life of childhood, or of the world 
of literature. 

The taste for the noblest things may be developed in either 
of two ways: Through contact with life itself, or with such liter- 
ature as is surcharged with life. There are few children to 
whom the vital force in literature does not make direct appeal, 
wrapped up in such passages, or entire poems, as Holmes’ 
Old Ironsides,’’ Longfellow’s ‘* Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ Thomas 
Buchanan Read’s ‘* Sheridan’s Ride,” or at a later period, in 
Wordsworth’s ‘* Ode to Duty,” in Gray’s ‘* Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,’ and in portions of Tennyson’s ‘In 
Memoriam.” 

Whatever the school library may be, there is still need of the 
existence and co-operation of the public library. Let me em- 
phasize the word co-operation. The public library takes the 
school and the teachers into account at every step, rejoicing that 
the pupils are to use these resources, under the direction of 
advisers who are so ideally equipped for their work as the 
teachers in the schools. The public school, in its turn, may 
feel the satisfaction of being able to round out its more limited 
and fragmentary collections with the wider resources of the 
public library. The public library is not a collection of books 
for school children alone. Then discrimination is necessary in 
profiting from the library’s resources. Intelligent guidance is 
peculiarly needful in connection with the young reader’s use of 
the library. An added benefit comes to him in being introduced 
to a book through the guidance of an interested friend. It is 
“literature plus life.” Let me emphasize the word ‘* intelli- 
gent”; for few things would be less difficult than to supply this 

guidance unwisely and unnecessarily. The true position to 
take, for the most part, is to remain in the background, care- 
fully observant of the unfolding mind of the child, but leaving 
the pupil to learn how to help himself, and interfering only 
when it becomes evident that he needs the help. 

Suppose you send a boy to the public library for material 
in connection with a school essay on ‘*Cyrus W. Field and 
the Atlantic Cable.” Here the pupil goes from one reference 
book to another, and from one biography to another, until he 
has accumulated all that he needs. He really cannot invent 
any facts about Mr. Field and his work. As a result, while 
his stock of knowledge is increased, and while there has 
been some incidental practice in the use of the English 
language, he has not been brought in contact with any spe- 
cial uplift. This is an instance of the * literature of knowl- 
edge.” But suppose you send him to the library on_ this 
very different errand—to write on ‘“ New England Life in Whit- 
tier’s Poetry.” Here his mission should be, not to apply for 
books about Whittier’s poetry, but to ask for Whittier himself, 

—his poetry and letters. This is the ‘ literature of power.” 
For any pupil who recognizes his opportunity, an exercise like 
this is a means of expanding his mental tissues, of discovering 
the real contents of his own mind, and even of developing his 
mastery over his own will. 

One of the most perplexing of all the problems connected 
with this work is the reluctance of the pupil to exercise his 
own powers of thought and expression. This is an equally vital 
problem from the librarian’s point of view, as from that of the 
teacher. Could you stand with me by the side of your pupils 
as they approach the information desk at the public library, 
you would be surprised to see in how many instances they are 
skillfully ‘* switched off,” and are led to take up a course which 
is far less ‘summary ” and labor-saving than they had at first 
had in mind, and which is consequently more instructive and 
more certain to cause their own minds to react. 

Even inthe comparatively less suggestive field of the “ liter 
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ature of knowledge,” the pupil‘is,here"dissuaded’from slavishly 
transferring the substance of a single cyclopedia article to his 
own pages, and is encouraged to make a comparison of different 
statements of the same thing. 

Much disappointment would be saved to the pupils at our 
library if different subjects could more frequently be given to 
different pupils, instead of the same subject to all the members 
of a large class, and also if notice could generally be sent to us 
in advance. 

The tendency to fall into this abuse, this want of independent 
exertion of thought, is observed in most libraries to be almost 
in exact proportion as the pupil or student advances in years. 
Hence the importance of right habits in this particular. There 
is an obvious connection between this and the phenomenon of 
‘‘flabbiness ” of mind in the adult citizen, of inability to 
think independently. There are three significant reasons why 
we may co-operate in efforts to counteract this harmful ten- 
dency, with peculiar hopefulness. The first is found in the 
plastic character of the child’s mind at this period; the second 
inthe fact that he comes in contact, at the school. and at the 
library as well, with interested friends and guardians, keenly 
alive to the importance of the problem; and the third in the 
almost incalculable potency inherent in the literature itself to 
awaken the child’s mind. 

The innate capacity in the child’s mind for an interested 
grasp upon a literary production may be variously designated 
as his love or his taste for it, but in either case it is one of the 
strongest motives to be reckoned with. 

But not all good literature is of the same type. We 
familiar with the distinctions between what is called ‘‘ juvenile 


fiction ” and ‘‘ adult fiction,” ‘‘science for the young ” and 
” and ‘ poetry” in 


are 


‘* science” proper, ‘ poetry for children 
general. This is right and proper, provided that we do not 
insist too rigidly on our labeling process in every instance. 

I have mentioned the tendency of pupils to memorize as one 
of the abuses to be guarded against. Whether the memory is 
allowed to become a bad master or is made one of the best of 
servants depends on what the field of its operation is. In this 
particular, literature differs diametrically from history or 
natural science. In history, while vou place a text-book in the 
pupil’s hand, you recognize that, however skillfully the writer 
may have labored to make his own expression of the historic 
fact a broadly universal one rather than one reflecting simply 
his individual point of view, yet the pupil by no means derives 
from it the benefit which he should unless he breaks away, so 
far as possible, from storing his memory with the author’s 
phraseology, and restates it in terms of his own. On the other 
hand, what the child comes in contact with in literature is not 
some one’s ineffective expression at second hand, but the thing 
itself. So that when the child is committing to the precious 
keeping of his memory Shelley’s ‘* Ode to a Skylark,” or bry- 
ant’s Thanatopsis,”” or Wordsworth’s Ode ‘on Intimations of 
Immortality,” he is storing it with treasure in which there is no 
alloy. 

We shall find no way more effective to make the children love 
good literature than to love it ourselves. After an observation 
of the successive classes of children who for the past eighteen 
years and more’ have come up to use the public library under 
an intellectual impulse received from their teachers, permit me 
to bear my testimony to the noteworthy extent to which the 
personality of the teacher has impressed itself on this use of 
books by the pupils. One principal is under the influence of a 
passion for nature; another takes an exceptional interest in the 
ethical bearings of every subject; another in civil government; 
and in these and all such instances a corresponding tendency 
does not fail to show itself in the pupils. Had the mental habit 
of these teachers been inert and colorless, it would have been 
next to useless to expect the minds of their pupils to manifest 


interest in literature. 


READING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


ARNOLD, 
Boston. 


BY MISS SARAH L. 
Supervisor of Public Schools, 


Reading is a many-sided work; it has to be approached in 
different ways. There are definite paths we must take to reach 
any definite result. There are three simple rules for all: find 
out what we have to do, find out how. then do it. 

When we are reading a page we are simply getting the 
thought out of it. Naming words is not reading. Often an 
allusion to something beyond the children’s experience makes 
their reading meaningless to them. A word is the sign of an 
idea, and has no excuse for being if it is not. 
teaching tenement-house children about a brook, there are two 
things you can do: either take them to a brook and let them see 
We cannot give what is 


Suppose you are 


it, or have them read something else. 
not curs, and the first thing to dois to get the thought. 
On the other hand, the child may know the thing, but not the 


word; so he must study the form. Tle can read only when he 


has the picture of words already in the mind, and, with these, 
matches the words inthe book. He must have steady, continual 
drill in word-study, sounds. The work divides into study of 
Spelling is word-study; there should be a 
Not 


‘mind your p's and q's”? 


words and reading. 
preparation in the words before every recitation in class. 
all words need equal attention; why 


because they are so much alike. Have lists of the words that 


are hard for them, not such as hippopotamus, impossibility, and 


the like 


for these are not hard for them, but such as this, 


those, etc., and drill on these lists. Teach them to recognize 
words quickly, to see in long words the elements they have 
already had. 

How can I teach children to read with expression? First get 
the thought, have them realize vividly the subject matter. If 
they do this, there will be no difficulty about where to put the 
emphasis, or about reading loud enough. In real life, in their 
play, they make no mistakes of this kind. Do not call the at- 
tention of the children to themselves and make them self-con- 
scious and confused ; try to make them forget themselves in the 
Do not interrupt their reading with corrections of their 


story. 
These things must 


position or the way they hold the book, ete. 
be looked after, but not at that time. 

We read to ourselves much more than we read aloud. The 
chief purpose in reading aloud is that the teacher may know 


whether the pupil gets the thought. 


READING. 

Miss Clara E. Craig, of the training school of Providence, 
illustrated with a class of ten, representing no less than four 
The reading was from Hawthorne’s story of 
The part of the story previously read was 
Of the advance, part was sight-reading, 
As the teacher told them 


nationalities. 
Pandora's Box.” 
retold by the pupils. 
part was read silently and then told. 
to read in this way a given paragraph, she frequently asked a 
question, to which the answer would appear as they read, or she 
called their attention to the main point in the paragraph. 


THE POETIC AND ARTISTIC SIDE OF NATURE 
STUDY. 
BY HENRY T. BAILEY, 


Massachusetts State Supervisor of Drawing. 


In the discussion as to manual training, it has been said: 
** Put the whole boy to school.” Now it is: ** Make a whole 
school for the boy.” It is the business of the school to bring 
in the whole world and make it the pupil’s environment; he 
must become familiar with this environment. 

But first the teacher must be familiar with it. 
ago, I was riding along a country road with a lady teacher in 
a college; she didn’t know the names of the flowers we passed, 
or of the mountains in sight, though we were near her school. 


Some time 


A teacher in an upper grade grammar school in Massachusetts 
brought in poison ivy to draw, and being sent out for some- 
thing else, came in with dogwood. 

In Massachusetts eighty-five per cent. of the schools are 
now interested in nature at first hand. But there are extremes 
on both sides; some schools have fallen into the Seylla of 
science, and others into the Charybdis of gush; one teacher 
will give a Latin name to a flower brought in by a pupil, and 
that’s the end of interest in it; another greets the flower with 
such expressions as ‘‘ beautiful,” perfectly lovely,’’ and 
nothing is done with it in this case either. Another bad thing 
is to overdo collecting; in some places in Massachusetts rare 
flowers have been exterminated by this zeal. We want science, 


” 


but we don’t want that. 

All our labor-saving machinery and material civilization are 
from the first-hand study of nature. But there are other 
reasons for this study. The end is an intelligent appreciation 
Lead the children to see the world through the eye 
It is an everlasting 


of nature. 
of the poet; the child is naturally a poet. 
shame that the imagination of the child is crushed out by much 
of our education, so that by the time they get to the high 
school they sit there and stare at you and say nothing. 

First, the teacher must be poetical. Study whole works. 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Keats, are the best English poets for 
our purpose; Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, for American poetry. 
Ruskin, William Hamilton Gibson, and John Burroughs are 
to be taken for prose poetry. [The speaker read from the 
works of Ruskin, Keats, and Emerson, to show how much 
poetry could be seen in the commonest objects of nature. | 

Beauty is to be sought in these elements :— 

a. purity. { a. proportion. 

Color b. gradation. *| rhythm. 

¢. opposition. | curvature. 
| d. balance. 
Many specimens of children’s work in drawing and match- 
On some sheets the children had at- 


(1) 


(2) Form 


ing colors were shown. 
tached plants, and by their side had pasted slips of colored 
paper showing all the colors they could see in the plant. In- 
stances of a fine instinct for balance and harmony were evinced 
by some of these pupils in the arrangement of their materials. | 


VOICE CULTURE. 


WILBUR, TRAINING SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 


We 


must be very careful in all we say, for we are models to the 


BY MISS PHEBE E. 


Bring in memory gems, and incite to bright expression. 
children in our voice. Physical exercise is a necessary element 
in good pronunciation. Articulation requires prompt and easy 
action of the muscles of the mouth; this demands much prac- 
tice. Articulation, pronunciation, and quality of voice are all 
concerned in voice culture. 

After these remarks, the teache: illustrated her methods with 
a class of eleven boys and girls. The first exercise was in 
breathing, showing the development of lung power. Position 
with the right hand on the chest, slow inhalation as the teacher 


raised her hand,’ quick, and forcible exhalation. In the same 


manner, consonant and vowel sounds were produced with the 
exhalation; groups of these sounds were given in quick suc- 
cession, with constant attention to purity of tone; then vowel 
sounds, with rising and falling inflection, expressing sadness, 
surprise, doubt. There were special exercises for the pronun- 
ciation of words like sobbed and moaned, and those ending in 
**ing.’’ The children were asked to call to someone at a dis- 
tance. The last was an exercise in long-drawn out diminuendo, 
passing into the singing voice. 


ARITHMETIC. 


MOWRY, 
Providence. 


BY MR. JOSEPH E. 
Federal Street Grammar School, 
It would be better not to teach arithmetic before the grammar 
school. Bad habits are acquiredin the study in primary grades ; 
the pupils get into the habit of counting everything there, using 
their fingers for counters. Itis true that addition must begin 
with counting units, but this practice should be allowed only in 
the beginning; the operations should be fixed in the memory by 
repetition. Drill on the numbers up to ten, and all that follows 
willbe merely combination. The primary school should devote 
itself to this drill; in Providence we have to teach this in the 
grammar school, because not enough of it has been done in the 
primary. 


HUMANE EDUCATION: METHODS AND DEVICES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT BURT J. TICE, SHEFFIELD, MASS. 


We are all agreedon the necessity of moral education. It is 
not so much the suffering of the animal as the degradation of 
the child with which we are now concerned. Cultivate love for 
animals : directly, by teaching ; indirectly, by occasional remarks 
and by your own actions. ‘Teach that it pays to take good care 
of them. Do not say you have not time; correlate with other 
subjects. As literature, for memory gems, and books for sup- 
plementary reading, see Leaflet.* ‘‘ Black Beauty ” is well 
adapted for school use. You can give these subjects for com- 
positions. 

Pictures are a great help in connection with reading. This 
may be taught in connection with nature study. Have the 
children sing ‘*‘ Robin Redbreast.” The pictures of Landseer 
and Rosa Bonheur are an education in art, too. We got our 
pictures with pennies from the children. Have talks from out- 
siders, as ministers. Form Bands of Mercy. Have a Birds’ 
day for special exercises. 

Don’t overdo. Don't make extravagant statements. Don’t 
suggest unthought-of cruelty. Don’t vivisect or dissect with 
young children. Don’t preach what you don’t practice,— I saw 
one teacher here at this Institute with three stuffed birds on 


her hat. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 

The session was opened by the singing of several kindergar- 
ten songs. After the singing, Miss Amalie Hofer of Chicago, 
editor of the Kindergarten Magazine, gave a talk on ‘‘Mothers: 
Meetings.’”’ Miss Hofer said that, first of all, the meetings 
should give pleasure and entertainment to the mothers, and 
suggested that this might be done through the songs, games, 
and occupations of the kindergarten. Thus, while entertain- 
ing and giving pleasure, the kindergartner would be giving 
from her abundant store hints which the mother could use in 
the home. 

Following Miss Hofer’s address were two trade-songs, the 
‘* Carpenter and the Cobbler,” after which Miss Laura C. 
Fisher, supervisor of kindergartens in Boston, spoke on the 
‘*Mother Play.” 

Froebel's ‘* Mother Piay’’ embodies the spirit and principle 
upon which the kindergarten is founded. Miss Fisher showed 
how it could be best used in kindergarten and primary schools. 
Miss Blanche Boardman, principal of Miss Wheeler's training 
school of Providence, then gave a demonstration lesson. The 
subject was wool. After showing wool in its natural state, she 
showed some that had been washed, and compared the two. 
She next showed wool that had been spun into yarn, and then 
gave the pupils a piece of flannel and asked them to draw out 
the threads of which it was made, and compare with the yarn. 
Thus, all of the processes were shown through which the woo! 
is made into cloth. Miss Boardman illustrated her lesson with 
eight of her training pupils. The session closed with the sing- 
ing of the kindergartner’s hymn. 


The Friday afternoon session of the primary section of the 
Rhode Island Teachers’ Institute was held in the Providence 
manual training high school. 

Miss Shattuck, president of this department, opened the ses- 
sion by saying that the programme of the afternoon had grown 
out of a request made to her last year, that at the next Institute 
som ‘‘ Aids to Reading ” might be given. She stated that the 
first lesson would be a review lesson showing the actual work 
done in phonics in the second year, without giving the subject 
undue prominence, and would show what might be easily done 
without overmuch time being spent upon the work. She then 


*« Aids in Humane Education.” By Burt J. Tice. Published by 


George T. Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston. 
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he 
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introduced Miss Alice E. Bentley of the Pawtucket training 
school. 

Miss Bentley’s class of eight boys, at her request, named the 
vowels, stating that words always had vowels, though the num- 
ber might vary. They then gave her words cor.taining one, two, 
up to six vowels. One bright-eyed boy gave “cerulean” as 
containing four vowels. He had been learning Bryant’s ‘* Blue 
Gentian.” 

The class next read words from the blackboard as fast as 
their teacher wrote them, gave the long and short vowels. and 
the laws governing their use. In giving these laws, the boys 
evidently used their own language, but expressed themselves 
simply and well. 

Next, words containing ‘‘w” and “ y ” were written, the 
class telling whether they were vowels or not, finally stating 
that ‘‘w” and ‘‘y” are never vowels at beginning of words, 
that ‘‘ w” as a vowel never sounded, and that ‘ y ” had sounds 

After reading words containing Italian, broad and circumflex 
‘*a,” circumflex ‘ 0,” and the ‘tilde sounds,” and showing 
thereby how ‘‘r” and ‘‘w” affect the vowel sounds, the class 
proceeded to add ‘‘ed” and ‘‘ing” to words, showing a knowl- 
edge of the times to double final consonants and drop final ‘ e.” 

The exercise ended with the reading of new words of several 
syllables, such as geography, geology, and disagreeable. 


LESS AND MORE OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL HISTORY. 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston. 


I do not believe we can give much more time to ‘* History in 
the Grammar Schools.” The extension of the curriculum, 
which has been going on for fifty years, has already provoked 
a reactionary feeling in many quarters. Some people are ask- 
ing ‘‘ Where can we send our children to get a good common 
school education?” 

College presidents have gone up and down the land telling 
us that we ought to leave out most of the geography and arith- 
metic and grammar; get away from abstractions, and deal with 
the concrete realities of algebra and Latin grammar. 

As practical school people having already eliminated the 
less useful parts of the arithmetic and the geography, and hav- 
ng reduced the grammar to a skeleton, and making due allow- 
ance for poor teaching, we are forced to admit that to make 
even fairly good scholars in arithmetic takes a good deal of 
time; that to equip the body of average children with a suf- 
ficient knowledge of geography and grammar to make them 
fairly intelligent, and justify the attempt to teach them at all, 
also takes a good deal of time, and it is very doubtful whether 
we can make much further curtailment without raising the 
question seriously whether it would not be better to throw 
them out entirely. 

The question therefore to be considered is ‘* Can we within 
substantially the present time limits do any more than we are 
now doing in the teaching of history?” 

Before discussing possible enlargement of the scope of the 
work, allow me to dwell for a few minutes upon the aim of the 
teaching of history in the grammar schools. Omitting minor 
considerations, we may emphasize three well-defined objective 
points before the teacher :— 

1. Knowledge of historical events. 

2. Judgment of relations. 

3. Interest to continue. 

History is matter of fact, or it is not history—it is myth; 
and a solid sub-stratum of knowledge acquired under the laws 
of apperception, and firmly retained ready for use, is a sine-qua- 

non of all history study. 

But the apperceptive process and the retention of this knowl- 
edge demand the exercise of the judgment of relations,—pri- 
marily the relation of cause and effect, and especially the rela- 
tion of men to events. So that, as an outcome of the study, 
men shall be associated with their times, and times shall be 
seen to have received their characteristics through the influence 

of men. 

It is evident that the total accomplishment in these two direc- 
tions, in the brief years of school life, when the most is done, 
must be small. The range must be limited,—the horizon close 
athand. And the judgments formed must partake of the im- 
maturity of youth, or must be accepted ready made from the 
instructors. If history is to contribute anything substantial of 
culture or of power, there must be more of it than any school 


curriculum can afford. Continuation study alone can furnish 


history enough to enter in any substantial way into the educa- 
tion of the people. 7 

For this continuation study the amplest opportunities are 
afforded by the public libraries, and the schools fulfill their 
highest mission in culture lines when they graduate their Peli 
not only into shops and offices, but also into the free libraries,or 
the people’s colleges. 

To awake an interest in historic 
and women whose names are ‘ fyled on Fame’s eternal bead- 
roll” more interesting than the champions of a baseball game, 
or the ‘heroes of a football match, is the result which alone 
can justify a teacher’s claim to be successful. 

Is it an open question at all that, within our present narrow 
time limits and with all the impediments which graded schools 


al study, to make the men 


afford, more may reasonably be asked for and expected along 
these three lines? Would not good teaching all along the line 
secure more? 

There is another thought which presses for attention here. 
The supreme end of all educational effort is character, and the 
true educative value of any study is its specific contribution to 
individual character. 

The specific contribution of the study of national history is 
public spirit. The child in some degree, the youth more 
strongly, the man most fully, comes to feel that he is a part of 
a great nation, which includes all past lives with all present 
ones; that he has a personal share, an ownership in all its 
material, —its territory and its wealth,—but also in all its 
achievements, its victories, its glories, its heroes. He comes 
unconsciously to use the first personal plural pronouns. He 
says we and ovr in speaking of the past, but also of the present 
and the future. 

Having once come to this sense of comradeship, he is im- 
pelled by it to participation. The public interest becomes his 
personal interest. He loses himself in the public. When this 
state is reached he is impelled to personal sacrifice for the pub- 
lic good. This is patriotism. If he has it, and has also a 
masterful mind, he becomes a leader, and makes history in a 
conspicuous way. If he lacks the quality of leadership, he 
throws his influence on the side of the public weal and makes 
history no less. 

This feeling, which I have called public spirit, or patriotism, 


is the natural sequence of the interest of which I have spoken’ 


before. The one is preceding and conditioning — the other fol- 
lowing and completing. The first is a phenomenal interest, at- 
tracting attention to the movement of events, to persons and 
their actions, causing immediate pleasure in the thought. It is 
the interest of a moving panorama or a play, picturesque, dra- 
matie. This extends also to the causal relations and to ideals 
of character. It combines Herbart's empirical, speculative, 
and aesthetic interest. 

The other is impelling, motional. It has the set of charac- 
ter. Itis apart of the man and distinguishes him. It is Her- 
bart’s social interest, and is the supreme end. In this direction, 
also, is it too much to ask and hope for more, as a result of our 
grammar schoolwork? At least, is it too much to strive for it? 
Next, is it possible to enlarge the scope of our work, to include 
more facts, more men and events, to multiply illustrations of 
historic cause and effect? I believe it is possible to do this, and 
that it is possible to do it in either of two ways — intensively or 
extensively. 

Assuming a nine years’ elementary course, I consider it en- 
tirely safe to say that all the history of the United States we 
are now teaching whichis of substantial value could be acquired 
easily within the first eight years. This would leave a year for 
something more. ‘To accomplish this, all that is needed is to 
make more of the story work in the early years, story-telling 
work, followed by story-reading. ‘The story reading is now 
attempted too early in many schools, before the children can 
read, when they cannot think the thought for trying to think 
about the words. 

The German method seems to be the best in these early years, 
— story-telling, full of life, picturesque, and dramatic. The 
newspaper men have coined a word during this somewhat sen- 
sational political campaign. They call certain stump orators 
who are reported as always holding their audiences ‘ spell- 
bound spell-bLinders. Now I am not urging thatthe teachers 
shall be spell-binders, but if they have sufticiently accurate and 
extensive knowledge, a vivid imagination, and a power to 
sketch in words, they can make deep impressions upon the 
minds of their pupils. If, immediately following this, as the 
Germans do, and as we almost always fail to do, the children 
give back to us, not in writing, but orally, the bolder lines of 
the picture we have sketched, the impressions may become 
indelible. 

In this way the great discoverers and explorers may become 
familiarly known; the typical settlements may be visited; the 
struggles for freedom made real; the daring of navigators and 
soldiers, the patience and perseverance of inventors, the hu- 
manity of philanthropists,—the heroism and _ self-sacrifice 
which have glorified all our history and made men and women 
immortal,— magnified. 

Were this work thus done in the earlier years, the most sub- 
stantial part of all the work would be done. There would re- 
main the task of co-ordinating these facts and discussing their 
relations to each other, so that the story of the nation should lie 
in the pupil’s mind as a continuous one — like a piece of ancient 
tapestry covered all over with scenes from life— but in the 
foreground the great historic personages, in more than life-size 
proportions, in lines of silver and gold. 

I suspect that to do this work properly, and to secure the re- 
sults we are after. would necessitate some untying or cutting of 
red-tape, some abolishing of formulas, some change of stand- 
ards. some more elastic system of promotions, possibly some 
change of heart in teachers and supervisors. 

Supposing now that we have a year to spare, how shall we 
make the most of it? Two courses are open tous. We may 
review or national history intensively ; that is, we may fill in 
the outlines, introducing the subordinate characters. We may 
complete the list of discoverers and explorers. We may make 
the story of each more complete in detail. We may study all 
the colonies as we have studied a few, all the wars, and all the 
campaigns. We may consider all the political and social move- 
ments, all the steps in industrial development; and we may 


aim for a more comprehensive grasp, for a broader outlook, 
and for a more philosophical view of all things. We may train 
a little, too, in individual research, in reading somewhat widely, 
and digesting larger masses. A considerable amount of such 
work ought to be possible in the ninth year in most of our 
schools, and most of it would be profitable work, too. It would 
result in a considerable access of knowledge and power. It 
would open a direct path to the public library, and furnish 
friendly guidance. Reflexing, I think it would furnish a healthy 
stimulus to teachers. 

Another use of the ninth year is to go outside the usual limits 
of United States history and study another story of national 
beginnings and developments. 

The claims of English history for this purpose seem to me to 
be preéminent. The history of the United States can in no ade- 
quate sense be said to begin with the settlements of Jamestown 
and Plymouth. The great events on this continent were the 
latest acts in a drama on which the curtain rose centuries before. 

They are the glorious fruitage of seeds wafted across the 
ocean from a tree already grown to maturity, whose roots had 
been watered by the blood of generations of patriots. Magna 
Charta is as much a part of our history as the Decluration of 
Independence. Without the first, the last would never have 
been. To John Hampden’s fight against ship-money we owe 
as much as to James Otis’ speech against writs of assistance. 
The first inspired the last. The battle for civil and religious 
liberty, our liberty, American liberty, was fought and won on 
English soil. The outcome of the struggle for American inde- 
pendence was foreshadowed when Cromwell's Ironsides ” 
triumphed at Naseby. It was assured beyond the possibility of 
adoubt when William and Mary signed the Declaration of Rights. 
The ancestors whom we have taught our children to reverence 
as patriots loved to call themselves “ free-born Englishmen.” 
Bradford and Winthrop would have wept bitter tears if they 
had foreseen that their descendants would forget their dear 
England or deem it an alien soil and its people an alien people. 

We cannot know Bradford and Winthrop unless we know the 
idea they brought, for the idea is the man, and we cannot know 
their ideas unless we know the genesis of those ideas, the soil 
in which they grew and the process by which they had come to 
maturity. 

Because English history is American history, because with- 
out itwe have a branch without the parent stem, it seems fitting 
that we should try to cover the larger field in our ninth year,— 
at least so much of it as reaches up to the accession of William 
and Mary. 

But the later history is not without its value. Our pupils 
need to know that the struggle for the extension of civil and 
political freedom was carried on on both sides of the sea — that 
we have no monopoly of the liberty-loving instinct. 

There is another potent reason for introducing the study of 
English history. The sudden and violent outbreak in this 
country last year of hostile feeling toward England astonished 
the English people. It appalled them. So it did the best of 
our own people, when they recovered consciousness and real 
ized what it all meant. 

The English people began first to speculate as to the cause, 
then to investigate, and they think they have discovered it, at 
least in part, in our school instruction in history. They say 
that our text-books tend to create and foster unkind feelings ; 
that the English people are made to suffer in our esteem for the 
acts of George III. and his subservient ministry; that the op- 
position, led by Pitt, represented the real feeling of the people ; 
and that, even granting that the colonies were taxed without 
their consent a hundred years ago, that ought not to obscure 
the fact that we have a common lineage, common traditions of 
liberty, common sanctions for maintaining it, common safe- 
guards for civil rights, bought by common sacrifices, a common 
language and literature, a common faith, and a common hope. 

Do you recall that passage in which Carlyle, more that fifty 
years ago, foretold how Shakespeare would prove to be a per- 
petual bond of fraternal friendship? 

‘* England, before long, this island of ours, will hold but a 
small fraction of the English; in America, in New Holland, east 
and west tothe very Antipodes, there will be a Saxondom, cov- 
ering great spaces of the globe. And now what is it that can 
keep all these together into virtually one nation, so that they do 
not fall out and fight, but live at peace, in brotherlike inter- 
course, helping one another? * * * * What is it will accom- 
plish this? Acts of parliament, administrative prime-ministers 
cannot. America is parted from us, so far as parliament could 
part it. 

“‘Call it not fantastic — for there is much reality in it. Here, 
I say, is an English king, whom no time or chance, parliament, 
or combination of parliaments, can dethrone. This king, 
Shakespeare, does not he shine in crowned sovereignty over us 
all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet strongest of rallying-signs ; 
indestructible; really more valuable, in that point of view, than 
any other means or appliance whatever? We can fancy him as 
radiant aloft over all the nations of Englishmen, a thousand 
years hence. From Parumatta, from New York, wheresoever, 
under what sort of parish-constable soever English men and 
women are, they will say to one another, — ‘Yes, this Shakes- 
peare is ours; we produced him; we speak and think by him; 
we are of one blood and kind with him.’ The most common- 
sense politician, too, if he pleases, may think of that.” 

The recent effusive demonstrations of English hospitality 
and good will towards American visitors show how anxious are 


[Continued on, page 349.] 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 


19, 


Three things are essential to great success in teach- 
ing,— to know scientifically, to do artistically, to 
think logically. 

The Massachusetts Association is to have addresses 
from Superintendent N.C, Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, 
Susan kk. Blow of St. President W. De Witt 
Hyde of Bowdoin, Boston’s new chief of the public 
library, Herbert Putnam, Sarah E. Wiltse of Boston, 
Jennie B. Merrill, the supervisor of kindergarten in 
New York city, Mrs. Helen H. Richards of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Arlo Bates, Mrs. Rebecca 8. Pol- 
lard, Superintendent P. W. Search, Principal Charles 
S. Moore of New 
director of drawing 


Louis, 


Bedford, J. Frederick Hopkins, 


Boston public schools, and 


other speakers of note. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUPERINT 


INDENTS. 


No body of men, business or professional, meeting 
in Boston has more enaracter ability than the 
New England Superintendents, and 
this was specially noticeable at the semi-annual meet- 
ing thismonth. It has long been recognized that the 
February meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. was of several times more pro- 
fessional value than the larger mid-summer meeting; 
so in New England, this meeting is practical, sensible, 
The discussion of “What 


and 
Association of 


and every way creditable. 


a Superintendent’s Report Should Be,’ by Messrs 
J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, Frank A. Hill the 
state board, Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, and 


vigorous and 
made it 


was clear, 


Aldrich of Newton, 
entertaining, 


George I. 


These gentlemen entirely 
plain that educational reports should be more widely 
read, should be of greater value professionally, should 


so classify statistics as to have them mean the same 


thing to all readers, should all give statistics upon the 

same spec ial topics each vear, so that “the Report of 
1897" should be known as treating a specifie subject 
in all parts of New England, should each be an educa- 
tional force in the community discussing the question 
of greatest local concern, should be for the people and 
their enlightenment and enlistment, rather than 
for teachers and other superintendents. 

The child study session was out of the ordinary. 
Professor Scripture of Yale was heroic to the verge 
of foolhardiness in his eriticism and ridicule of the 
“unscientific ” child study, such as is being carried on 
by President G. Stanley Hall, Principal Russell, and 
Professors Barnes and Brown. 

Mr. Will S. Monroe’s championship of the merits 
of the observations by the mothers and teachers, under 
the direction of Hall and Russell, Barnes and Brown, 
was the liveliest bit of talking to which the associa- 
tion has listened in many a day. Supervisor George 
Hl. Martin of Boston, Superintendent I. F. Hall of 
North Adams, and Principal Thompson of the Fitch- 


burg normal school discussed the discussion of 
Messrs. Scripture and Monroe with much ardor. 


There is no body of men before whom an expert needs 
be more guarded in his utterances than in this 


presence, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


The speech of the English prime minister at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet in Guildhall is always antici- 
pated with interest, for then, if ever, the prime minis- 
ter takes the people imto his confidence and _ tells 
them what is going on in the domain of diplomacy. 
This vear’s speech was no exception, because Lord 
Salisbury gave the first official announcement that 
Kngland and the United 
States over Venezuela was atan end. This announce- 
ment was followed the next day by a definite state- 
ment from Washington that a treaty providing for the 
arbitration of these differences had been signed. The 
the readers of the earlier corre- 
*, was the question of the set- 
England had 


the controversy between 


chief difficulty, as 
spondence will remember 
tled districts in the disputed territory. 
professed willingness to arbitrate the matter of the 
districts settled by English colonists 
consideration. But there was 


boundary, 
were excluded from 
wide room for difference of opinion as to what consti- 
tuted a settled district. With characteristic straight- 
forwardness, Secretary Olney inquired in a letter last 
July whether England would be willing to go into an 
arbitration, provided that it was agreed that districts 
which had been in the actual and exclusive possession 
of one party or the other for a period of, say, sixty 
years were excluded, 
* 

This simple suggestion cut all the diplomatic en- 
tanglements. England accepted it, only changing 
tle length of the period to fifty years. This leaves the 
field of arbitration almost unrestricted, 
the territory dispute to which a 


because there 
is very little of 
title gained by occupancy for fifty years can be shown. 
The treaty provides for the appointment of a board of 


arbitration Composed of five members. Two of these 


are to be designated by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England and two by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. The fifth is to be King Oscar of Sweden, or 


to be appointed by him. — He is probably as well quali- 
fied to act impartially as any one who could have been 


selected. 


Venezuela has no representative on the board. 
This is a significant circumstance, because it involves 
a recognition of the controversy as one lying between 
and the United States. In other words. 
England concedes, and this fact is recognized by the 
english press as well as claimed by our own, that there 
is virtue in the Monroe doctrine, and that the Un't « 


States has areal concern in matters which relate to 


Kogland 


the encroachment of European powers upon other 


American republics. ‘here is still room for different 


opinions as to whether President Cleveland’s Vene- 
zuelan message might not have been less sharply 
worded; but upon the main point at i sue namely, that 
the United States cannot view without concern any 
infringement upon the liberty or territory of other 
American republics, the president’s policy has been 
abundantly vindicated. Certain organs of American 
opinion were quite confident that England would tel! 
us, in substance, that the Venezuelan boundary was 
none of our business. Instead of that, she has treated 
the question as one regarding which we had a right 
to be consulted. The treaty reflects credit upon Lord 

Salisbury’s sagacity as well as upon Mr. Olney’s vigor- 
ous initiative; but most of all it attests the prevailing 
good sense and good temper of both the American and 
English peoples in forcing a yielding of pride and ob- 
stinacy, and compelling a fair and peaceful settlement 
of a threatening question. 

* * * 

It would be gratifying if Lord Salisbury had had 
any hopeful word to speak about the Armenian ques- 
tion, but upon that point he had nothing but the 
There is a hint of something 
of the French minister 


familiar non possumus. 
better in the recent statemer 
of foreign affairs, suggesting joint pressure by Russia 
and France. This declaration, communicated to the 
sultan by the English ambassador, seems to have pro- 
duced more concern in the mind of “the great assas- 
sin” than anything that has lately occurred. At least 
he made immediate and voluble protestations of  re- 
form and began by dismissing one particularly san- 
guinary military governor and admonishing the others 
that they would be held accountable for bloodshed in 
their districts. A reference made to these new move- 
ments by the French minister of foreign affairs indi- 
cates that the powers believe that a genuine reform is 
at last to be made; and the fact that several of the am- 


bassadors have taken leaves of absence from Con- 
stantinople suggests that they expect comparative 
quiet. 


* * 
Affairs seem to be shaping themselves in Cuba for 
decisive operations in the field on a large scale. Gen- 
eral Weyler, goaded possibly by criticisms from Mad- 
rid, has taken the field in person, with a view to crush- 
ing the army of Maceo in the west. There has al- 
ready been one encounter between Weyler’s troops and 
those of the insurgents in the mountains of Rubi, and 
the accounts vary as widely It is possible 
that an engagement of more importance may take 
place before these words are printed. If we are to 
credit the Spanish reports, Weyler has Maceo cor- 
nered, with all the passes through which he might es- 
cape occupied and strongly guarded, and his com- 
plete defeat only a question of days. But Spanish 
boastfulness before the fact is no new thing. The in- 
surgents have been cornered before and turned up 
with undiminished courage and spirits somewhere 


as usual. 


else. Maceo is enormously outnumbered, and he is 
at a disadvantage in having scarcely any artillery; 


put, on the other hand, his men, poorly armed thoug): 
they are, are well seasoned and have a good deal to 
fight for, while the Spanish forces have but little heart 
for their work, and many of them are youthful con- 
scripts, who in a happier civilization would be still at 


school. 


It is partly perhaps because of this renewed activit) 
that we have had a revival of rumors of possible war 
between Spain and the United States. These rumors 
may be dismissed as the joint product of stock-job- 
bers and newspaper sensationalists. It would be idle 
to pretend that the relations between Madrid ani 
Washington are wholly cordial. Spain cannot under- 
stand have been the efforts of th: 
Perhaps 
if the conditions were reversed. On 
the other hand, the delay of Spain in attending to our 
representations in the matter of the Competitor pris- 
oners and the various claims of American citizens has 
been irritating. But we have no intention of inter- 


fering forcibly in Cuba. Still less, probably, has 


incessant 
national authorities to check filibustering. 
we should not, 


how 
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Spain any purpose of attacking us. With her treas- 
ury bankrupt and her army fully employed in at- 
tempts to suppress insurrections in Cuba and the Phil- 
ippine islands, Spain is scarcely likely to invite a con- 
test with a nation of seventy million people. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS. 
LATEST IDEAS OF THIS YEAR. 

Towarp More Instruction in tHe 
Fietp — New Rank vor tue Normat Scuoors — Tue 
Constant or tHe Towns—More Srare 
WANTED. 


During the heat of the presidential campaign the 
growth of the Massachusetts school system has been 
going on just the same, though the minds of the people 
have been occupied with the currency issue. The sec- 
retary of the state board of education, Frank A. Hill, says 
that about twenty-five teachers’ institutes have been on 
the programme this vear, nearly all of which have been 
held. Great interest has been shown in these on the part 
of the teachers generally, and in some instances large 
audiences have been gathered, as if teaching were the first 
concern to be attended to. Most of the institutes have 
been in the large towns, though all classes of towns, agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, have been selected as places 
for the meetings. The institutes have generaily been 
addressed by cither the secretary or one of the agents o1 
the state board, and the.current of discussion has been, 
in the main, the field of elementary instruction. The 
largest institute in the state is that which holds for a 
week in Laurel Park in Northampton. This has proved 
to be such a success that there is a movement for a similar 
one in the eastern part of the state. This does not origi- 
nate with the state board, but from those who have ob- 
served the success at Laurel Park, and there is a desire 
that the new institute shall be established somewhere in 
essex county. 

Secretary Hill says that the institutes have adhered 
very closely to the staple themes of instruction, to dis- 
cussing the best methods of teaching arithmetic, lan- 
guage, geography, history, but there has been an effort to 
present them with all the light which has been gath- 
ered by the latest studies of the mind itself and of 
methods of teaching. There is increasing recognition 
among the teachers of the importance of scholarship on 
the part of the individual teacher herself, of her having 
special training for her work, and greater stress than ever 
before is laid upon giving fair play to the mind of the 
child, not of confining his mind under rigid rules so much 
as opening a way for his mental activities to have full 
play. 

The educational authorities of the state are placing a 
great deal more stress than formerly, says the secretary, 
upon the child’s learning himself how to do things with 
his hands. This is what is called ‘sensory motor” edu- 
cation, and it is in the line of the latest research upon 
the nature of the mind in children and upon, the relation 
of the mind to the physical part of the organism. Much 
light has been threwn upon this field by Reuben Post 
Halleck, a recent writer upon sensory motor education,* 
who has been read with much interest by the secretary. 
Students of mind are becoming more convinced than ever 
before, says Mr. Hill, that there is a very important basis 
for training of the mind in the training of the muscles of 
the hand and in all kinds of manual work. Hence there 
is a growing disposition to regard favorably all studies 
which have to do with hand work for the children, 
whether it is drawing, modeling, -paper-cutting, ele- 
mentary woodworking, sewing, or cooking. All these 
things are of value in strengthening the mind, 

Unless the child is developed on what are now termed 
the motor lines, it is felt that the mind is only partially 
developed, and that the whole organism suffers a lack 
which it is impossible to make up. Hence the training 
which is given in manual and industrial education, which 
has been growing in popularity in recent years, not only 
develops the faculties which are used in adult life for 
gaining a living, and so has a practical value in the eyes 
of many, but it also helps materially in the development 
of the mind itself, so that it is better for every child to 
have such training, though it is apparently certain that 
he will not gain his living by manual labor. 

The education of the central nervous system is now 
felt to be of high importance, and it will probably be an 
increasing factor in the training in the younger years in 
Some of the larger towns and cities 


our publie schools. 
It is 


are already looking into the matter extensively. 
said that the system of training in the Brookline schools 
has been modified by the introduction of this theory. 

“<The Education of the Central Nervous System.” ByReuben Hal- 
leck Post. The Macmillan Company. 


Practically the same idea is found in the introduction of 
the kindergarten in many places within a comparatively 
short time. This works in complete harmony with the 
system of nature studies, which has been made a part of 
the public school course recently, and is found to be a 
very profitable line of study for the little ones. The chil- 
dren get in the way of doing things with their hands, and 
that, of itself, helps in the development of the mind. The 
mind is trained to observe at the same time that the hand 
is trained to act, and the tracts of the brain which have 
to do with the motor nerves are developed more than 
under the old system. The making of clay models trains 
both eye and hand. The same is true of the drawings of 
objects of nature which the children are taught to make. 

The whole laboratory movement, says Secretary Hill, 
is along the same line, but it has been hitherto applied 
inore to advanced pupils than to the younger classes. By 
giving it to the children when they are small, as they 
grow older their studies can be made more purely in- 
tellectual. In the instruction which has been given to 
teachers this year einphasis has been laid upon the psy- 
chological basis of education. At the teachers’ institutes 
this year the state board has come in contact with be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 teachers, or nearly half of the 
11,000 in the state. Elementary science has been given 
much attention in connection with this sensory motor 
training. 

One marked step in the development of the Massachu- 
seits educational system has been taken this year. The 
normal schools have been established in a recognized 
position above the high schools. Formerly graduates of 
grammar schools were received to the normal schools. 
A year ago notice was sent out by the board of education 
that with the opening of the fall terms of 1896 pupils 
would be required to be graduates of high schools whose 
courses of study had been approved by the state board, 
or they must have received, to the satisfaction of the prin- 
cipal and of the board of visitors to the school, an equiva- 
lent education. This regulation has been carried into 
effect this year, and thus the normal schools, for the first 
time in their existence, have a standing above the high 
schools. Two years ago an examination upon high school 
studies was required of applicants for admission to the 
normal schools, but now the step forward has been made 
complete, and the normal schools are permanently upon 
a high level: They are in line with the colleges and high 
technical schools in the influence they exert upon the 
high schools below them. 

The first effect of this policy upon the normal schools 
has been apparently to reduce slightly the number of ad- 
missions, though they have fallen off from other causes 
in Westfield. The Bridgewater normal school has held 
up to its full number. The opening of the new normal 
school at Fitchburg has doubtless tended, says the sec- 
retary, to reduce the number in other schools. Fitchburg 
has 109 pupils, some of whom would otherwise have gone 
to Framingham or to Salem. Confidence is felt that the 
normal! schools will increase under the new system, and 
will be worth more to the pupils. The new school at 
North Adams will be opened in January, and there will 
be one term held in this school year. The new building 
is warmly approved by the educational authorities. 

The state board is specially interested this year in for- 
warding the present partial system of supervision of the 
publie schools, and it ishoped to make the practice perma- 
nent and universal in all the schools in the state. It is 
hoped that at no distant future the state will insist upon 
a minimum of professional training in all of the teachers; 
for it is in the small towns where there is less of it and 
less of supervision. The state has established the normal 
schools, says the secretary, and it ought to be consistent 
with itself and require the teachers in the public schools 
to have acquired some degree of professional skill in these 
schools. The problem of the small towns still presses 
upon the educational authorities, and the secretary says 
that this problem, which has been grappled with by the 
legislature in vain for several years, is likely to come up 
again. While there has been objection to the particular 
bills which have been presented, yet there is a growing 
conviction that the state cannot afford to leave the edu- 
cation in the poor towns to the narrow means of the peo- 
ple in those towns, but that it is the duty of the state to 
see that all of her children are educated in a better 
way than is possible in the remote rural districts. 
Hence it is to be expected that some measure will be pre- 
sented by the coming legislature. 

One problem of the educational authorities is so to ar- 
range the studies that the pressure of new ones, due to the 
growth of modern science, shall not overburden the minds 
of the children. It is felt that there must be a place for 
these latest studies, yet the minds of the children must 
not be confused by too many subjects, and must be dis- 
cipined as formerly, when a few studies were pursued ex- 
clusively. The problem is to give a broad outlook over 
the field of modern progress in elementary science, and 


tv secure as thorough training of the mind as formerly. 
Secretary Hill believes that this is being done. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


S. T. Dutton, superintendent of schools in Brookline, 
has recently been appointed lecturer upon school super- 
vision at Harvard University. Mr. Dutton is a graduate 
of Yale, and was for many years the successful superin- 
tendent of the New Haven schools. Here he became gen- 
erally known among educational men for the progressive 
measures which attended his administration. He was 
among the first superintendents to introduce manual 
training and the kindergarten in the East. 

Under his superintendence, the schools of Brookline 
have attained an international reputation. Teachers 
from all parts of the country and from other countries 
visit Brookline to inspect the work in manual training, 
nature study, and kindergarten. The subject of art deco- 
ration has received much attention, and citizens have con- 
tributed generously towards the decoration of school 
buildings. The Education Society, which is doing a great 
work, is a pioneer organization in the direction of co- 
ordinating the community with the school in a practical 
way. For two years Mr. Dutton has organized classes of 
college graduates into a training class. Here also he 
has done pioneer work. 

Mr. Dutton lectured in Harvard last year in the peda- 
sogical department, and his appointment as lecturer has 
now been formally made by the faculty. It is an encour- 
aging fact that our leading university has taken a lecturer 
from the ranks of working superintendents. This action 
of Harvard University is suggestive of great possibilities 
and changes in our educational system. 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
TION. 


(Continued from page 347.] 


the people there—the best people—to conciliate. They have 
accepted in its fullness of meaning Gladstone’s phrase, ‘* Our 
kin beyond the sea.” 

For the sake of more correct judgment and of a kinder feel- 
ing, our children need to know English history as well as our 
own. They need to learn that when a member of the common 
brotherhood has suffered, all the members have suffered 
with it. 

When the Pilgrim and Puritan emigrants fled to America to 
escape persecution, their brethren remained at home and bore 
it. While the colonists were quietly building up their new 
homes in the wilderness, the people of England were fighting 
the battles for both at Marston Moor, Naseby, and Worcester. 
While New England was smarting under the petty tyranny of 
Andros, old England was bleeding under the lash of the mas- 
ter, wielded by Jeffrey in his Bloody Assizes. When the col- 
onies, grown prosperous with a wide and equal suffrage, and a 
full measure of popular liberty in their own sphere, were op- 
pressed by a tax of a few pence upon a few luxuries, levied 
by a self-willed king and his purchased parliament, the great 
body of the people of England were absolutely without repre- 
sentation and without voice. 

As the revolution of 1689 in England bore fruit in the 
American revolution, in 1776, so the American revolution bore 
its fruit on both sides of the sea— here in the Union and there 
in the reform bills of the present century. And while on this 
side our branch of the common stock has been developing the 
spirit of democracy, under a representative republic, on the 
other side the same spirit has made, in some respects, greater 
progress under the forms of a constitutional monarchy. The 
two peoples have been two grand army corps; but they have 
belonged to the same army, they have fought in the same 
cause, and every victory won by either bas brought its guerdon 
of blessings to both. These are the facts of history. Can 
we afford to neglect them? 

If we apply Herbart’s test, English history will not be found 
wanting. He has said: ‘‘ Periods of history which no master 
has described, which have inspired no poet’s pen, have but little 
value in education.” 

When we recall ‘“ Ivanhoe” and ‘‘ Kenilworth,” Macaulay’s 
‘“‘Monmouth,” and Carlyle’s ‘‘Cromwell,” and Tennyson’s ‘‘Har- 
old,” and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Richard III.” and ‘Henry VIII.,” we 
know that we have to deal with material fitted in no meagre way 
to kindle imagination, and arouse sentiment, and quicken im- 
pulse. Master material for a master hand in education. 

The title of this paper is ‘‘ Less and More of Grammar 
School History.” The more that I have suggested is more in- 
terest to continue, a larger outcome of influence upon character 
in the line of a true public spirit, and the inclusion in our field 
of so-called English history to complete our knowledge of 
American history, and to develop a more fraternal spirit toward 
the English people. 

For the /ess, — less minutia of detail —less of the wars, and 
especially less of bondage to routine, to the cramping influence 
of formal examinations. How much less in any case will de- 
pend upon how much of these is now in any school. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Edited, with biog- 
raphy and critical notes and introduction, by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A Clarke. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 2 vols. Gilt. 512 pp. 

In these two beautiful, inexpensive, illustrated vol- 
umes, the reader has Mr. Browning's selection of hun- 
dreds of poems from his pen, revised by him as late as 
1889. In connection with the poems is an interesting 
biographical sketch, with numerous critical notes, by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen Clarke, editors of ‘Folk 
Lore.” ‘It is less than twenty years since the British 
public acknowledged itself in love with Robert Browning, 
and as soon as his position in the literary world was as- 
sured he strung together, as he said, a number of poems 
on the thread of an imaginary personality. These poems 
are selected from four great sources,—subjects “derived 
from history, from personal experience and biography, 
from true incidents, popular legends, the classics, and 
from his own fertile imagination.” The editors of ‘Poet 
Lore,” knowing by wide experience the exact amount of 
difficulty which readers in general find in disentangling 
the meaning of Browning, especially in his dramatic 
monologues, have with great skill formulated a series of 
explanatory notes admirably adapted to cover these puz- 
zling questions which arise. “In making the aesthetic 
part of the notes,” they say, “the aim has been neither to 
paraphase nor to give comment upon the poems, but to 
epitomize the gist of each one, or, at most, where the poem 
demanded such treatment, to summarize its leading 
traits and show its outcome.” The text has been scrupu- 
lously compared with the author’s own revised readings 
of 1889, and may be relied upon as the best, in fact, the 
only edition of the selections in which the numerous 
changes made by the poet have been embodied. For 
school use, and particularly for clubs where the study of 
Browning is pursued. this edition is confidently recom- 
mended as ideal. The typography is perfect, the illus- 
trations are pertinent and attractive, and the appearance 
of the volumes leaves nothing to be desired. 


of the 
Bos- 


CONTINENTALS. A Story 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
ton: W. A. Wilde & Co. 369 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This story is historically true. It is the best kind of a 
story either for boys or girls, and is an attractive method 
of teaching history. The leading points of historical in- 
terest here introduced are the spirit manifested by the 
Tories, the raids of the Pine Robbers, the burning of 
barns, the execution of the man who attempted to poison 
General Washington, the straggler from Staten Island 
who, when captured, was taken to Washington, and many 
others. The author gives a vivid and accurate picture 
of the ‘“‘Three Colonial Boys,” and the part they took in 
the events which led to the battle of Long Island. This 
battle was considered at the time to be a crushing defeat 
of the Continental Army, but it was the means of arousing 
the people to a more determined and successful effort. 
The book is finely illustrated and handsomely bound. 


THREE YOUNG 
American Revolution. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whiting. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 291 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The author of this admirable book does not apply the 
word beautiful, in its ordinary use, to the perfection of 
physical form or shaping of nature which appeals to the 
eye, but to the aesthetic spiritual in character and life. 
The tone and spirit which pervades all its pages are op- 
timistic, as indicated by its dedication, ‘“‘To Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames, minister of the Church of the Disciples, 
and Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, whose lives enrich and exalt 
the world in which they live.” It claims that the spirit- 
ual should, and can, gain the supremacy over the physt- 
cal, resulting in the happiness of the higher life. These 
five essays are not sermons on disputed topics of theology, 
but lessons upon beautiful living. We cannot praise too 
highly the literary excellence and charm of the book, and 
can but admire the elegant setting which the publishers 
have given these noble thoughts. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John Fiske. Il- 
lustrated with portraits, fac-similes, contemporary 
views, prints, and other historical material. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. Price, $8.00. 

The position occupied by John Fiske as author and lec- 
turer upon historical subjects is the most satisfactory of 
that of any American scholar. The more they write, the 
better their work can be truthfully said of but few; but 
Mr. Fiske has strengthened himself at every point, histori- 
cally and rhetorically, with these last great works. Of 
all American books upon the discovery of America, Mr. 
Fiske’s were clearly in the lead, and it is no less true of 
these volumes upon the American Revolution. He has 
grown more critical and courageous with every epoch 
treated, and his latest work is his best. ‘The publishers 
have done the author and the reading public honor in 
presenting this in holiday attire. The volumes are ele- 
gantly illustrated, often in colors; and the type and bind- 
ing are as artistic as the illustrations. The American 
Revolution here receives scholarly and critical treatment 
in delightful literary style, with every attraction that art 
in typography, binding, and illustration can furnish. 


A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. By James 

Bangs. New York: Harper Brothers. 

We have had occasion before to express our admiration 
for this talented author, and this latest production from 
his pen confirms us in the belief that he has taken a high 
place among American humorists. The style is delight- 
ful, the plot is unique, and its conception is boldly origi- 
nal. A realistic author receives a commision for a story. 
The scheme of action is well developed, and everything 
appears to progress smoothly, when the heroine objects 
to his disposition of herself and her destiny. Was ever 
such obstinacy met with before by any well-meaning 
story teller? Nothing suits her, and plot after plot is 
arranged, only to be thwarted by this imperious lady. 


Kendrick 


That she finally submits to the author’s will is only due 
to the skillful manner with which he adheres closely to 
his realism. 

HER COLLEGE DAYS. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. 
Clarke Johnson. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. 336 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No field open to the story teller is more fruitful of ex- 
citing scenes and thrilling incidents than the school life 
of college girls, and the nearer the author keeps to the 
facts of history, the more vivid and interesting will be 
her story. Mrs. Johnson evidently understands this, and 
is also familiar with the facts of such a life. Her plot is 
laid in a New England woman’s college, and her story is 
charming and healthful. The characters are sharply 
drawn, and the incidents of the heroine’s life are vividly 
portrayed. Not only the varied occurrences and exciting 
scenes of college life, but the trustful and unbounded 
love of the daughter for her mother, and the mutual and 
self-sacrificing devotion of the mother for her daughter, 
are beautifully interwoven, and expressed in excellent 
literary style. 

The volume is elegantly illustrated and handsomely 
bound, and will, doubtless, find a ready sale among the 
thousands—students and graduates of our colleges for 
women, 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. ‘Ine 
Story of a Young People’s Pilgrimage to Historic 
Homes. By Elbridge S. Brooks. New York: The 
Century Company. 250 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author could not render a more important service 
to the young people of America than by leading them on 
this pilgrimage to the historic homes of these famous 
Americans, for in these homes are found illustrations of 
the highest order of character, talent, and patriotism. 
He here describes the adventures of a party of young folks 
on a trip to Quincy, Marshfield, Monticello, Springfield, 
Ill., Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and other places, 
and tells them of the early days of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and other famous Ameri- 
cans. These boys and girls are the same party who 
figured in an earlier volume, and are accompanied by an 
uncle, who tells them the inspiring story of the great men 
and women whose lives have enriched American history 
and blessed the world. This volume is published under 
the auspices of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, whose motto is ‘‘For God and 
Country.” It is beautifully illustrated and attractively 
bound. 


A PRIMER OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 205 pp. Price, 
cents. 

Mr. Lewis has been one of the most interesting figures 
in the football annals of the last half dozen years. At 
Amherst he became one of the most prominent players 
of the country, and within the circle of college life he 
earned the friendship and respect of the most prominent 
men in the undergraduate world, and of the teaching 
body as well. Going to Harvard to enter the law’school, 
he proved to the satisfaction of all his critics that his 
professional ambition was not stunted or overbalanced by 
his love of athletics. In the larger field he retained and 
strengthened the good opinions already won. Of negro 
blood, he was the chief reliance of the Harvard team in 
its most critical struggles, because of his superiority, not 
only in the technique and in the physical demands of the 
game, but by his greater command of resources and by his 
ability to think best when others thought least. In every 
respect he was a credit to the game, a splendid exemplar 
of the perfectly-developed manhood, physical and mental, 
which football demands and cultivates. The football 
text-book prepared by Mr. Lewis has been written for 
boys in the preparatory schools who are gaining their 
first acquaintance with the game. The rules and direc- 
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tions for players and playing are excellent, in almost 
every detail. More important than anything else, how- 
ever, is the healthy spirit, the ideal of fair, honest sport, 
the ideal of perfect manliness and bodily development, 
which runs throughout the book. It is a book in which 
the boys are bound to feel an interest, and it is one which 
every teacher, except the teacher of English, may safely 
place upon the school reading table. 


One of the most attractive year-books of the season is 
“A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor,” compiled by 
Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and Eliza Polhemus Sutphen. 
(New York: The Baker and Taylor Company.) Here is 
2 brief message of helpful and uplifting thoughts for the 
morning of each day. The books suggests the richness 
of our literature in inspiriting thought, and the com- 
pilers’ taste in its selection and assignment to appropriate 
days. Members cf Christian Endeavor societies will find 
this book in line with their thought and work. Price, 
$1.25. 


“The Student’s Diary,” compiled by C. W. Wendte, and 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is a well- 
nigh indispensable note-book for public and private 
school pupils. Besides the expected features, such as a 
calendar, daily diary, postage regulations, etc., are sec- 
tions for study plans, memoranda of special recitations, 
autographs of teachers and classmates, list of correspond- 
ents, family birthday anniversaries, books borrowed, 
books read, books lent, statistics of universities, colleges, 
and commercial schools of the United States, values of 
coins, mottoes of the states, health hints, etc., etc. 
Happy the person—pupil or instructor—who possesses 
this very usable note-book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘**A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History.” By A. H. J. 
Greenidge. Price, $1.25.—* Statesman’s Year Book for 1896.’——"(), 
Horatio Flacci Opera.” With notes by Thomas E. Page, Arthur 
Palmer, and A. S. Wilkins. Price, $1.90.——* American Conmon- 
wealth.” By James Bryce. Price, $1.75. ——‘ Leaves from the Note- 
books of Frances M. Buss. Edited by Grace Toplis. Price, $1.25, 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

‘Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors,—Everett.” 
By George Hilliard. Price, 5 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

“Dred.” 2vols. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Price, $1.50 each.— 
“Stories, Sketches, and Studies.”’ By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Price, 
$1.50.—* Authors and Friends.” By Annie Fields. Price, $1.50.— 
* Friendly Letters to Girl Friends.”’ By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Price, 
$1.25.——"" A Second Century of Charades.” By William Bellamy. 
Price, $1.00,..—** Mere Literature.” By Woodrow Wilson. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘* History of the German Struggle for Liberty.’ 2 vols. 
ney Bigelow. Price, $5.00. Gascoigne’s * Ghost.” 
gin. Price, $1.00.—* Clarissa Furiosa.”” By W. E. 
$1.50.—* In the First Person.’’ By Maria Louise Pool. Price, $1.25. 
—‘‘ Love inthe Backwoods.”” By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. Price, 
$1.25.——""The Dwarf’s Tailor and Other Fairy Tales.” Price, $1.75. 
— ‘Alone in China.” By Juhan Ralph. Price, $2.00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Benedix’s Plautus und Terenz.’”’ Edited by Benjamin W. Wells. 
Price, 25 cents.——‘*t Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn.” Edited by 
Benjamin W. Wells. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry.’”’ By Rufus P. Wil- 
liams.——*‘Greek Inflection.” By B. F. Harding. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘The Earth and Its Story.’”’ By Angelo Heilprin. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 


By Poult- 
By G. B. Bur- 
Norris. Price, 


“A Brief History of the Nations.’’ By George Park Fisher. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Catalina: Art Student.’”” By L. T. Meade. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippineott & Co, 

“The Legacy.” By Elbert Hubbard. 2 vols. Price, $3.00. East 
Aurora, N. Y.: Rayeroft Printing Shop. 

“Practical Work in Physics.’ By W. G. Woollcombe. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press. 

“The City of Refuge.” By Sir Walter Besant. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

‘Europe in the Middle Ages.’ By Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdi- 
nand Schwill. Price, $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Price, $1.50. New 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


ELEMENTARY 


Meteorology 


By FRANK WALDO, Ph. D., late Junior Professor in the United States Signal Service ; 


Member of the Austrian and German Meteorological Societies, ete. 


Illustrations. 


Numerous Diagrams and Maps, plain and in colors...... ........... s 


12 mo. Cloth. 


ESIDES conforming to the recommendations of the Geography Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Ten relating to the study of Meteorology in secondary schools, this is the only 
book published which treats this modern setence in a sufficiently elementary way to adapt 


it to high sehool courses. Professor Waldo’s 


experience as a practical meteorologist and 


teacher in the service of the Government has enabled him to prepare a good working text- 
book, clear in statement, precise in definition, and scientifically accurate. Full-page maps 
and diagrams, colored and plain, and numerous illustrations and cuts, add much interest 


and value to the work. 


President T. (. Mendenhall, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, says: ** I find 
Waldo’s Meteorology to be an excellent elementary presentation of the subject. Mr. Waldo’s 
reputation as a meteorologist, and his familiarity with the literature of the subject, insure 
scientific accuracy in his very interesting treatment of the science.” 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Instructors who are interested 


in this, a practically new study in school 
8, are cordially invited to correspond 
‘ with us with reference to the introduction of “ Elementary Meteorology.” . 
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NOW . 
READY. 


Bryce’s 

i form more carefully adapted to use as a text- 
American Commonwealth book, of the nisin mae Mr. na | Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
for Students’ Use. “ American Commonwealth,” a knowledge 


work, but a restatement, briefer and in a 


Ellesmere Text. 


any one who would acquire a just estimate | 


New Educational 


“Ihave thoroughly examined Professor Cor- 
son’s ‘ Chaucer’ and I find it in every detail most 
fitted for my work. It surpasses Morris’s in 
that the need of excessive philological notes is 
past. The present tendency is to the literary in- 
terpretation of an author’s work, and this has 
been most excellently furnished by Professor 
Corson, while at the same time he has by no 
means neglected the linguistic side. . . . The 
high school pupil is certainly grateful for these 
extended readings ; for, now, he can grasp the 
best of Chaucer’s productions.” — ROBERT N. 


of which is conceded to be indispensable to Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
H1RAM CoRSON, LL.D., Professor of English Liter- 
Revised by JAMES BrycE, with the assistance of 
Professor JESSE MACY of Iowa College. 


ature in Cornell University. 


of American institutions. 8vo. Cloth. $1.75. | Cloth. 


WHITEFORD, Ph.D, Dept. of English Literature, 


90 cents, net. eoria High School. 


The Education of the Central Nervous System. 


A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training. 


12mo. Cloth. 


“I find it a direct and valuable contribution to the educational literature. Its facts are not onl interesting, but 
are immediately helpful in planning and conducting the care and instruction of children. I shall commend its j 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (YALE), 


Author of ‘ Psychology and Psychic Culture.” 


use by my classes.” — PROFESSOR D. L. KIEHLE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN EDITION 
of 


LOCK’S TRIGONOMETRY 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


ReEvisep By J. A. MILLER, 


Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in Indiana University. 
Cloth. 16mo. Price, $1.10, net. 


The American Edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
giving a clear, attractive page. For convenience, five-figure 
logarithmic tables and tables of natural functions are included, 
and in other ways the book is adapted to the needs of Amer- 
ican schools without loss of the many good points which have 
made the English edition so well known. 


A PRIMER 


of the 
HISTORY OF MATHETIATICS. | 


By W. W. ROUSE BALL, 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. | 


i2zmo. Cloth. Pp. 158. 65 cents. 


ELEMENTARY 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By HENRY DALLAS THOMPSON, D.Sc., Pu.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. 


Only the following parts of geometry have been considered : 
Lines and planes, with their intersections, including dihedral 
and polyhedral angles; polyhedrons, including the ordinary, 
simple, plane-faced solids; cylinders and cones, the sphere 
and figures on a sphere; the mensuration of the simple solids, 
and the conie sections, merely giving the origin of their defi- 
nitions afterwards to be used in the treatment given in analyt- 
ical geometry. 


A HISTORY OF 
ELEMENTARY MATHETIATICS. 


WITH HINTS ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 
By FLORIAN CAJORT, Pu.D., 


Professor of Physics in Colorado College. 


8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
in Cornell University. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 488. #140, net. 

‘* Professor Tarr has prepared a delightful text on Physical Geog- 
raphy. it forms a popular work for the general reader as well asa 
most interesting and instructive text for the student. Its convenient 
size, clear type, and handsome illustrations, together with low price, 
recommend it as a most desirable text.’—PRoF. W. S. WINDLE, Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, la. 


IN PREPARATION. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools, 
By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
at Cornell University. 

This work can be used either as a text-book for a sep- 
arate course or for the purpose of learning enough Geology 
to proceed with the study of the physiographic part of the 
Physical Geography. The book will be elementary yet sci- 
entific, and it will cover the field of geology according to the 
best recent knowledge. 


ve Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. 


. Volume 


on By Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 


Author of “ Birderaft,” ** The Friendship of Nature,” ete. 


Nature 
Study. 


izmo. Cloth. Colored edges. $1.50. 


With many Illustrations by 
AvBert D. BLASHFIELD. 


‘It is comparatively rare to find an author producing with equal success, books which demonstrate the possession of 


imaginative and poetical ability to a high degree. and, at the same time, that accurate appreciation of distinctions and differ- 


ences which mark the scientific mind. 


Mrs. Wright's ‘ Birdcraft’ is one of the best field books we know of New England r 


birds, and her nature story, ‘ Tommy-Anne,’ is one of the most attractive books for children within our observation.”— 


Boston Budget. 


Books Prescribed for Study. 


Merchant of Venice. SHAKESPEARE. 
Temple Shakespeare. (No notes.) 45 cents. 


School Editions of 

Rooks 1897 
Chat Cover 
1898 
Requirements in 

English Literature. 


The Princess. 


Clarendon Press Series. Edi ed by CLARK and WR GHT. 30 cents. 
English Classics. Edited by BARNETT. 40 cents. 
English Classics, Edited by DEIGHTON. 40 cents. 


Macbeth. SHAKESPEARE. 
Clarendon Press Series. “Edited by CLARK and Wricut. 35 cents. 


English Classics, Edited by DEIGHTON. 40 cents. 
TENNYSON. 
English Classics. Edited by WALLACE, 75 cents, ve. 


On writing paper. (No notes.) 65 cents. 


On Conciliation with America, Bburkr. 
Clarendon Press Series, Edited by PAYNE. $1 10, nev. 
English Classics. Edited by TO cents, nev. 


Marmion, Scorr. 
Clarendon Press Series. “Edited by BAYNE. QO cents. 
Pitt Press Series, Ydited by MASTERMAN. 60 cents. 
English Classics. Edited by MacMILLAN. 60 cents. 


Life of Johnson. MacauLay. 
School Library. In“ Selected Biographies.” 50 cts., vez. 
English Classics. 40 cents. 


Books Prescribed for Reading. 


As You Like It. SHAKESPEARE. 


Tempie Shakespeare. (No notes.) 45 cents. 

On writing paper. (No notes.) 65 cents. — t 
Edited by CLARK and WRIGHT. - 35 cents. 
40 cents. 


Clarendon Press Sev ies. ry 
Eng.ish Classics. Edited by DEIGHTON. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. MILron. 
English Classics. Edited by MacMILLAN. 40 cents, 1. 


Clarendon Press Series. Edited by CHAMBERS. 60 cents. 


1898 


Pitt Press Servis. Edited by Verity. 60 cents, xe? 


Selections from the Spectator. AvDISON. 
English Classics. Edited by DeiGuron. 40 cents, ve?. 


Clarendon Press Series. "Edited by ARNOLD. $1.10, 


1 897 i dad DEFOE 
i f the Plague in London. -FOE. 
(No notes.) 50 cents. 


tock. Scort. 
Wows Edition. (No notes ) 40 cents. 


Dryburgh Waverley. (No notes.) $1.25. 


The Complete Works of Robert Browning. 


lanatory 
some of the longer poems and exp 3 
New Edition. With brief Prefatory Notices to 8 


notes. 2 vols. $3.50. 


By AuGustiIne BrrRELL. 


CHICAGO. 


Davs With Sir Roger DeCoverly School Library. 50 cents. 


Vicar of Wakefield. GoLpsmiru. 
Bohn Select Library. (No notes.) 50 cents. 


Life of Nelson. SovuTHeEy. 
English Classics. Edited by Macmittan. 60 cents, 


The text of this edition is the same as that of the completely revised author's edition in 
nine volumes, which was carefully compared with the poet's last corrections of his poems, 
completed very shortly before his death. For convenience in handling and reference, the 
poems will be set in type similar to that used in the Globe editions of Shakespeare, Chaucer, 


etc., fine, but of great clearness. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own Case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGS&ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 13: Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Northampton. 
November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 
November 21: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 
November 26--28 : North Central Kansas Asso- 
ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 
November 26--28: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Pierce City, Mo. 
November _27: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 

December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December  28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Des Moines. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 29--31: Southern Educational 
Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A new building is soon to be erected as 
an addition to St. Paul’s school, Concord. 
It will consist of a library, museum, read- 
ing-room, choir room, and lecture hall. 
It will have a seating capacity of 506, and, 
with chairs in the aisles, will seat 600. 


VERMONT. 

Rey. Allan D. Brown of Brattleboro has 
been elected president of Norwich Uni- 
versity at Northfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. There are to be nine vacan- 
cies in the school board to be filled at the 
December city election. The board consists 
of twenty-four members, eightof whom are 
elected annually. This year Walter Gil- 
man Page, who has another year to serve, 
resigns. The terms of the following mem- 
bers expire: Alfred Blanchard, Edward 
H. Dunn, Emily A. Fifield, George R. 
Fowler, Henry D. Huggan, Dr. James A. 
McDonald, Samuel H. Wise, and S. A. 


Wetmore. Mr. Wetmore alone declines a 


re-election 

Boston is to be favored with the pres- 
ence of Miss Susan EB. Blow of St. Louis 
at the meeting of the state association. 
She is one of the most eminent kinder- 
gartners in America, if not in the world. 
Boston will appreciate this opportunity of 
hearing so clear and vigorous a thinker, 
so bright and helpful a writer. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts ‘Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the English high school building 
on Montgomery street Friday, November 
27, and Saturday, November 28. The 
principal speakers and their subjects are: 
Friday morning: ‘she True Province of 
the Public School,” (1) Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; (2) Rev. William De W. 
Hyde, D. D., president of Bowdoin Couuege; 
“Heating and Ventilation of School 
Buildings” (illustrated), S. Homer Wood- 
bridge of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Friday afternoon: High 
school section—**Needed Modifications of 
College Entrance Requirements,’’ Charles 
S. Moore, principal of high school, New 
Bedford; “How far is the individual 
method of instruction possible in high 
schools?” P. W. Search, superintendent 
of schools, Holyoke. Grammar _ school 
section— Literature in the Grammar 
School,” Arlo Bates, professor of English, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston; ‘The Public Library and the 
Schools,’’ Herbert Putnam, librarian, Bos- 
ton public library; ‘Literature and Art 
Instruction,” J. Frederick Hopkins, direc- 
tor of drawing in public schools, Boston. 
Primary school section—‘What Froebel 
Stands For,’ Susan E. Blow, St. Louis, 
Mo.; “Allowing Children to Choose,” 
Jenny B. Merrill, P. D., supervisor of kin- 
dergartens, New York city; ‘Primary 
Reading,’ Rebecca S. Pollard, Chicago. 
Saturday morning: ‘‘The Dead Line,” N. 
C Schaeffer, Ph.D., state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
“Child Study,” Sarah Wiltse, Boston. 

“In the death of Charles W. Hill of the 
Bowditch school, Boston loses one of her 
noblest educational leaders. Mr. Hill was 
a Boston master for nearly thirty years. 
He taught in Newton several years after 
his return from the army, and in 1868 
came to Boston as sub-master in the Dud- 
ley school, but was soon promoted to the 
principalship of the Comins, was trans- 
ferred to the new Martin school, and again 
to the new Bowditch, which he made the 
equal of any grammar school in America. 
He is the only schoolmaster’who has been 
honored with the presidency of the Con- 
gregational club, one of the largest and 
most distinguished religio-social clubs of 
New England. He was president of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, and 
no man was more respected and beloved 
by his professional associates than he. 

At the call of Agent A. W. Edson, the 
training school teachers of Springfield, 
Holyoke, New Bedford, Fall River, Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Lynn, Newburyport, 
Lawrence, Lowell, and Haverhill met at 
the state house Thursday, the 5th, and dis- 
cussed the following questions: 1. Should 
the purpose of city training schools be to 
supplement or supplant state normal 
schools? If the former, how can this best 
be brought about? Discussion opened by 
H. H. Bates of Cambridge and Miss E. M. 
Reed of Springfield. 2. What is the effect 
of practice teaching upon the children in 
the schools? Discussion opened by Miss 
Leila M. Lamprey of Lawrence and Miss 
Gertrude Edmund of Lowell. 3. What are 
the special features of ‘‘our’” school? Dis- 
cussion participated in by all present. 
Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brookline 
outlined the plan of training college 
graduates inaugurated in his town. As 
the outcome of the meeting it was voted to 
perfect an organization and meet twice per 
year. The following officers were elected: 
President, H. H. Bates of Cambridge; 
vice-president, Miss E. M. Reed of Spring- 
field; secretary, Miss Anna W. Braley of 
Fall River; treasurer, Mrs. Kimball of 
Lynn. It was voted to invite all training 
school teachers and all heads of depart- 
ments and critic teachers in the practice 
schools in connection with the normal 
schools in New England to join the asso- 
ciation. 

The following lectures upon ‘The His- 
tory of Ecucation,” by Will S. Monroe, 
are to be given at the Fitchburg normal 
school for the benefit of the school and the 
city teachers: (a) “Purpose and Place of 
Historical Pedagogy”; (b) “Education in 
Antiquity”: “Education Among. the 


Tue Most AND Sarre Rem- 
EDY for a Cough or Throat Trouble is 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They 
possess real merit, 


Greeks,” “Education at Ancient Rome,” 
“The Early Christian Schools,” rhe 
Schools of Charlemagne,” ‘“‘Riseof the Uni- 
versities,” “The Teaching Orders,” 
“Comenius and Modern Pedagogy,” “Pes- 
talozzi and Schools for the People,” “The 
Beginnings of Armenian Sducation,”’ 
‘Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and Wil- 
liam T. Harris.” 

Mr. E. H. R. Lyman, a wealthy New 
York banker, who erected the Academy of 
Music as a memorial to his son at Smith 
College, is announced as the donor of the 
new plant house which has been erected 
the past summer on the campus in con- 
nection with the botanical garden. A 
tablet has been placed in the vestibule of 
the structure bearing this inscription: 
“The Lyman Plant House, a memorial 
tribute to Anne Jean Lyman by her son, 


Edward Hutchinson Robbins Lyman.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The teachers in a New York school have 
decided to receive the mothers of their 
pupils once a‘month during the winter, the 
object being to promote a clearer under- 
standing between the educators and 
parents concerning the mental and morai 
needs of their common charges. 

Brooklyn school board insists that the 
schools of that city should remain in con- 
trol of the loca} board, under the “Greater 
New York" consolidation. “What be- 
comes of consolidation then?’’ asks an ob- 


jector. A new member of the Brooklyn 
school board, Mr. Chadwick, answers: 
New York, Brooklyn, Richmond 


county and Queens county should each 
have its own board of education, and rep- 
resentatives of each of these boards should 
form a central school commission, which 
should bear somewhat the same relation to 
the separate boards that theappellate divi- 
sion of the supreme court bears to the sev- 
eral courts or branches below it. The sev- 
eral boards should be large enough to per- 
init each member to exercise personal 
supervision over a number of schools—not 
more than five in any case—thus preserv- 
ing the best feature of the ‘local commit- 
tee’ system. At the same time, this plan 
would do away with the bad feature of that 
system—the patronage connected with it— 
and leave the appointment of teachers in 
the hands of the superintendent and his 
assistants. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superin 
tendent of public instruction, recently de- 
livered a very interesting patriotic ad- 
dress at the Teachers’ Institute at Lan- 
singburgh, upon the importance of prop- 
erly educating the boys and girls of the 
state and nation for the duties of citizen- 
ship. The institute was well attended, 
and well conducted by Professor Wiswall, 
Professor Keyser of the University of the 
State of New York, Superintendent Snell 
of Hoosic Falls, Professor Wheelock, Con- 
ductor Bugbee, Miss Whitaker, Dr. Milne, 
and Commissioner Clark. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Richard Webster of Islip, N. Y., has 
been awarded the Stinnecke prize of $1,500 
at Princeton. This is given once in three 
years, and is sought the most earnestly of 
any prize given by that college. The test 
examination is upon the odes of Horace, 
the eclogues of Virgil, Latin grammar and 
prosody, the Anabasis or Cyclopedia of 
Xenophon, and the Greek grammar. 


DELAWARE. 
State Editor, M. T. GUNN, Frankford. 

The Delaware State College for colored 
students at Dover has opened a new year 
under very favorable auspices. The col- 
lege buildings and farm were in the path 
of the cyclone which passed through the 
central part of the state on the 12th of 
May. The workshop and new stack in 
course of erection were demolished. Both 
have since been replaced. From a his- 
torical point of view, the large brick build- 
ing, which was erected in coloniai days, 
is of interest. It is the college proper, 
containing the dormitories for boarding 
students, the laboratory, library, recita- 
tion rooms, and the residence of one pro- 
fessor. The president occupies a new 
frame house adjoining. To the colored 
young men and women of Delaware the in- 
stitution is a great blessing. An ample 
opportunity is given for excellent instruc- 
tion in both English studies and the clas- 
sics, and in agriculture. The scholastic 
year is from October to June. Last year 
the attendance was from thirty to forty 
pupils. The college expenses were 
from $4,000 to $5,000. The permanent 
fund was received from the Hatch bill 
which passed congress some years ago. 
This college receives one-fifth as much as 
Delaware College. The farm is a great 
help. When the attendance was largest, 
meals were served at a cost of from six to 


GIVE 
THE LITTLE 
DARLINGS 


pictures to look at and stories to read, and he or she 
will ke happy and contented, Children are very im- 
pressionable, and therefore it is vastly important 
their reading should be carefully selected. Our 
Little Ones and the Nursery, now in its 32nd 


yarns THE BEST 


and only magazine for little people of 4 to 10 years 
old, Every story and poem is written to suit the in- 
telligence of the youngest readers (though the older 
children enjoy it, too), and everything objection- 
able, either in matter or expression, is carefully ex- 
eluded. Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching TRUTH. HONESTY, GRATITUDE, 
OBEDIENCE, CHARITY, KINDNESS, make this 
delightful little magazine almost AN EDUCATION 
IN ITSELF, 


THE PICTURES 


are by the best living artists, finely engraved on 
wood, and thoroughly American in dress and ac- 
tion, inculcating a taste for all that is best in art. 


Used in 

BEST the public 
PT - schools of 
SUPPLEMENTARY Gna TO OBSERVE 
READING other cities. FOR. 
FOR Special 
KINERGARTEN terms to schools. One dol- 

‘ lar buys happiness for 
AND YOUR little frievd for a 
PRIMARY. whole year if sent 


to the publisher with his or her name and address, 
Nothing delights a child more than to receive a 
magazine regularly, just like the grown folks. THE 
BEST CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. A dollar 
bill enclosed im a letter almost always reaches the 
publisher, if plainly addressed. 


LAURENCE ELKUs, 
196 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


seven cents each. The shop is well sup- 
plied with tools. The pupils are in- 
structed in the mechanic arts. The 
faculty consists of President William C. 
Jason, Professor Samuel L. Conwell, Pro- 
fessor R. S. Chew, and Professor John 
Bayken Aiken. 

Delaware College is now enjoying an 
era of prosperity. Improvements are the 
order of the day. The latest acquisition 
is a reading room and general library. 
The library, housed in the reading room, 
has for its basis the library just purchased 
for the special use of the classes in English 
literature. This library is designed to 
represent, in some form, -every distin- 
guished author from the time of Chaucer 
to the present day. There have been 
added to these books many valuable works 
from the old library of the college. It 
has already become a popular feature with 
the students. 

The Sussex County Teachers’ Institute 
met at Milford November 16. Among 
those who took part in the exercises 
were Colonel George W. Bain, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Dr. George M. Phillips, Superin- 
tendent James M. Coughlin, Dr. George A. 
Harter, president of Delaware College, and 
Dr. Bryon W. King. The Arion Cook 
Company were the musical attraction. 
The Sussex County Institute will be under 
the direction of Superintendent W. W. 
Knowles. Superintendent C. C. Smith has 


*nearly completed arrangements for the 


New Castle County Teachers’ Institute, 
which will be held at Middletown on the 
same date as in Sussex county. The pro- 
gramme is the same also. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

Western Reserve University of Cleve- 
land opened with 275 new students, the 
largest number by far that have ever 
matriculatedin the first week of the univer- 
sity year. There are several new teach- 
ers in the university, among whom is Pro- 
fessor Oliver Farrell Emerson of the de- 
partment of rhetoric and English phi- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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lology, Whose career as a teacher at Cor- 
nell was so distinguished. 

The university for the first time this 
year occupies three new buildings. The 
law school occupies its new stone build- 
ing. The dental college is occupying a 
new building which represents facilities 
not excelled by any dental school in the 
country. The whole university is also 
having the use of the new Hatch library 
puilding. The growth of the University 
will compel the erection of several new 
buildings at the earliest possible date. 

The great gift of John D. Rockefeller to 
the Park System of Cleveland makes the 
situation of Adelbert College and the Col- 
lege for Women, and the _ professional 
schools exceedingly beautiful. It has been 
said that the situation of the buildings is 
now the finest of any city college. The 
campus itself covers some thirty acres 
and, by the addition of the system of parks 
in the midst of which the campus is 
placed, there are several hundred acres 
for the use of students. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Notre Dame University has received an 
isaportant addition to her faculty in the 
person of Dr. Carlo Veneziana, who comes 
from the University of California to take 
charge of the department of Romance lan- 
guages. He is a scholarly man, and has 
had wide experience in university teach- 
ing. 

Professor Schlicher, a recent graduate 
of Wisconsin University, succeeds Pro- 
fessor Seiler in the department of German 
and Latin at the state normal school. 
Miss Anna Sankey of Terre Haute will be 
an assistant in the department. Charles 
Hoich sueceeds Professor McCutcheon as 
assistant professor of geography. 

William H. Bowers has been promoted 
from the principalship to the superin- 
tendency of the Union City schools. He 
takes the place made vacant by the death 
of Mrs. Susan G. Patterson. Miss Nellie 
Deem, for several years assistant princi- 
pal of the St. Paul high school, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Bowers in the high school. 

A. M. Brooks of the Boston School of 
Technology takes charge of the newly- 
cifered courses in fine arts and drawing at 
Indiana University. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. There were 15,036 children 
in school but half a day last year.—— 
11,674 pupils were in rented rooms.—— 
The average increase in enrollment in five 
years has been 13,415.——It would cost 
$1,500,000 to provide buildings for the in- 
crease yearly._——There is urgent demand 
for additional high school accommoda- 
tions in every section of the city. There 
has been no time since the great fire when 
there have been schoolhouses enough to 
accommodate the pupils.——-There was an 
increase of 342 teachers last year, and this, 
in addition to the supply of vacancies, 
made 469 new teachers.——201 of these 
were graduates of the training class, and 
258 were experienced teachers.——Of 1,082 
candidates for the training class, only 244 
passed the examinatign.——There were 
6,254 pupils in the evening schools.—— 
Kindergartens were first sustained by the 
city in October, 1892. Miss Ellen C. Alex- 
ander is the supervisor. There are thirty- 
seven kindergartens, with 3,221 enrolled; 
average daily attendance, 1,304. $24,270 
is paid in salaries to the kindergartners, 
and $3,304 for materials. 

The Froebel school, Chicago, has an at- 
tendance of 1,300 pupils, thirty-two 
teachers. H. C. Cox is the principal. 

Three additional school buildings are in 
process of erection in Peoria. They will 
be ready for school about January 1, ’97. 
They will .be named the Longfellow 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is 
undoubtedly the best equipped school of 
music in the world. Its pupils are always 
in demand as teachers on account of their 
superior musical knowledge and_ their 
practical readiness in applying it. In ad- 
dition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern lan- 
guages. The charge is extremely small 
When its advantages, as compared with 
those offered by similar schools, are con- 
sidered. Prospectus sent free upon appli- 
cation. 
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700 Free Text-Book School Boards use and praise 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM PRESERVING BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers 


anD Eiolden’s Repairing Material. 
Recently adopted by New York: City for School Libraries. 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


school, the Whittier school, and the Blaine 
school. All the teachers in the Peoria 
schools are retained, and several more 
added to the force. 

Superintendent E. A. Eastman enters 
upon the thirty-seventh year of his super- 
intendency at Decatur. His high school 
graduated a class of eighty in June. 

J. N. Patrick, last year superintendent 
of the Streator schools, goes this year to 
Independence, Mo. 

Six hundred and fifty teachers attended 
the Cook county summer school. 

J. W. Henniger, assistant state super- 
intendent, has resigned to take charge of 
the Jacksonville schools. Superintendent 
J. H. Freeman succeeds him. Superin- 
tendent C. M. Bardwell of Canton succeeds 
Professor Freeman at Aurora. 

The new superintendent of schools at 
Elgin is M. A. Whitney, formerly of Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Miss Ada Stewart, graduateof the Peoria 
high school and of the University of 
Michigan, enters the high school corps at 
Peoria as teacher of mathematics. 

Miss M. L. Whitney, graduate of the 
State Normal University, and, for the last 
two years, teacher in the Peoria schools, 
goes to Austin at a_ largely-increased 
salary. 

MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E, L. BricGs, Coldwater. 

Detroit began the new school year with 
ihe high school properly accommodated. 
The temporary quarters of the last two 
vears have had many disadvantages, but 
the new building gives to the high schooi 
an excellent home. 

The State Agricultural College’ will 
make military tactics a feature of its work 
hereafter. Lieutenant Harry H. Brand- 
boltz has been secured to take charge of 
this department. He is a graduate of 
West Point. 

Kalamazoo College begins the year with 
much promise. The new relations with 
Chicago University, which enables the 
pupils to have their credits recognized at 
that institution, and which gives to the 
school other valuable privileges, have re- 
sulted in a better attendance. The en- 
rollment at opening was 140, about 60 per 
cent. of whom are in the collegiate depart- 
ment. 

W. N. Hayden, who has been absent 
from the state a few years, has returned 
and taken charge of the schools in Con- 
stantine. 

Hon. Charles H. Huckley has again 
shown his munificence to his home city, 
Muskegon. The last gift is $30,000 for ¢ 
manual training school, the corner-stone 


INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has_no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


Not A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can ran it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 

FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical imfor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
i, in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
be. N. B. Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 2% cents and we will send you ™ The 
sicyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, wor th $5 to anu lneycle rider. 

VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 
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anv of the cities and towns of the 
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ner on the market. In fact I do 
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JoEL D. MILLER, 


[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


of which has just been laid. Mr. Huck- 
ley’s other educational gifts to the city 
are a magnificent public library building 
and another school building of large pro- 
portions and elegance. 


WISCONSIN. 

Professor Charles Beach of Whitewater 
has accepted a position in the State Dairy 
school at Madison. Professor George H. 
Hendrickson has been tendered the chair 
ot Latin in the University of Chicago. 
Miss Mary Marvin of Milwaukee has re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where she will 
open a permanent model class in psycho- 
logical research. She was the first gradu- 
ate from the normal department of the in- 
stitution, teaching the oral method to the 
deaf in 1886. 


KANSAS. 

The enrollment at the State University 
on its opening reached 626. The enroll- 
ment at the same time last year was 551. 

Charles D. Welch of the Topeka high 
school has been elected assistant in mathe- 
matics in the Kansas City [Mo.] high 
school. Lillian Freeman, one of the grade 
teachers and a graduate of the university, 
has been elected in his place. Miss Annie 
Douglas of the Ohio University and E. H. 
Heacock of Purdue University will assist 
in the Topeka high school. 

W.C. Lee succeeds his father, Professor 
J. H. Lee, as teacher of Latin and Greek 
in St. Johns Military school, Salina. 

The district associations will meet dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving vacation as follows: 
The North Central Association at Cag 
Centre, Superintendent D. F. Shirk of 
Abilene, president; the Central Kansas 
Association at Newton, Dr. F. M. Spencer, 
Sterling, president; Western Kansas Edu- 
cational Association at Leota, Superin- 
tendent Porter Young, Ness City, presi- 
dent; Golden Beit Association, Superin- 
tendent E. T. Fairchild, Ellsworth, presi- 
dent; the Southwestern Kansas Associa- 
tion, Superintendent T. W. Conway, 
Arkansas City, president; Northwest 
Kansas Association at Colby, Super- 
intendent J. N. Miller, Rooks.  presi- 
dent; the Southeast Kansas Association 
will meet in April, 1897, at Ft. Scott, Super- 
intendent E. A. Herod, Columbus, presi- 
dent; the Northeast Kansas at Horton in 
April, 1897, Superintendent J. E. Dyke, 
Horton, president. 


Publishers. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. FR BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Isoston, Mase. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
UTAH. 


State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 


The board of education of Salt Lake has 
been asked by the superintendent of the 
Chinese mission to admit two of the Chi- 
nese ‘‘boys”’ to the publie schools. 

The university faculty is preparing to 
give an interesting course of public lec- 
tures next winter. The courses hereto- 
fore given have been highly appreciated. 

The monthly meetings of the teachers 
in their various counties have begun. The 

(Continued on page 34.) 


Educational Institutions. 


NEW ENCLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Franklin Square, BOSTON, MA 


Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


“NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
echool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaATeR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. Yor catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WresTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w JIG Princiva! 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. — 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Street. Roaton, 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Cortina Method 


(FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND SELF-STUDY). 


spanish) in Twenty Lessons 


French 
Amparo. Sp. and Eng., 5th ed., 75¢.; Sp. with Eng. Sie. 


Indiano. Sp. and Eng., 7th ed., ve. ; * 40c. 
Despues dela Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in English..... 35e. 
El Final de Norma. 3d ed., annotated in English......75e. 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. Al) the Spanish verbs..... 40c. 


Modelos Para Cartas. 13th ed. Bound, $1.00; paper, 75c. 
CORTINA SPANISH LIBRARY. Send 5c. 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
eow) 44 W. 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


“UNCLE SAM” 


18 LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 


the classifiedservice. Infor 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 


ail, Departmental, and other y0sitions, salaries, dates 
fee places of examination, ete., PREE if you mention the 
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NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A smart Broadway, New 
York, druggist has 
this sign hanging outside 
his store; it marks the 
new era of drug selling. 
Is it any wonder that he 
has to enlarge his quar- 
ters, that his clerks are 
busy, and that his store is 
one of the most popular 
along the leading thor- 
oughfare? 

You can afford to trade 
with adruggist who gives 
you SCOTT’S EMULSION 
when youaskioril. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 353.) 


October meeting of the Salt Lake county 
teachers was addressed by Professor C. A. 
Whiting of the university and Professor 
Augsburg, supervisor of drawing in Salt 
Lake City. Professor W. M. Stewart of 
the state normal school addressed the 
meeting of the teachers of Utah county. 

State Superintendent John R. Park is 
moving to secure the establishment of 
reading circles among the teachers of the 
state. The courses of reading are to cover 
professional, scientific, and literary fields. 

There has been a gain of about 400 in 
the enrollment of the public schools of 
Salt Lake City. 

The schools of Ogden have an enroll- 
ment of about 4,000, being about 300 more 
than were enrolled last year. There are 
250 in the high school. 

The State Kindergarten Association has 
been organized, a constitution adopted, 
and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Augusta W. Grant; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Emerson; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Wedgewood; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. A. McVicker; recording secretary, 
Mrs. H. S. Young; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Allen G. Campbell; executive 
committee, Mrs. E. H. Parsons, Mrs. Ferry, 
Mrs. Liddle, Miss Evarts, Mrs. Ballantyne, 
Miss Wells, Mrs. Jones, Miss Hoving, W. 
M. Stewart, and William H. Tibbals. The 
executive committee is recommending 
courses of reading for parents and others 
interested in children and their early edu- 
cation. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Oakland. 

E D. Hotchkiss of Sonoma county has 
been elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Principal Webster in 
Vakland high school. 

The regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute have offered President David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University the posi- 
tion of director of the National Museum, 
but he declines. 

The doubtful legality of city boards of 
education, as shown by the decisions of 
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cream parm 


Is uickly absorbed. CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the Nasal Pas- 
sages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. Heals 
and Protects the Mem- 
Re- 


brane from Colds. 
stores the Senses of 
Tasteand Smell. Gives 
relief at once, and it 
will cure. 


\ 
COLD HEAD 


A particle 18 applied directly into the nostrils; is 
agreeable. 50 centsat Druggists or by mail;samples 
10c, by mail. 

Dp) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


the California courts, has involved the 
school department of San Diego in half a 
dozen embarrassing difficulties. One 
question is whether the city shall be gov- 
erned by the district trustees or by the 
city board of education. 

Stanford University is encouraging the 
study of the great political questions that 
agitate this country at the present time. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA. 

Schools and colleges in the state report 
an increased attendance this fall. 

Professor Mallicoat, who for several 
years was principal of the Brooksville 
schools, has charge of the public schools 
at Leesburg this year. He is succeeding 
well. 

Dr. Yocum was called back to the head 
of Summerlin Institute at Bartow this 
year. Dr. Yocum is one of the most 
scholarly and polished teachers in the 
South. 

Alachua county has cut teachers’ sala- 
ries and has succeeded in driving some of 
her best teachers to other counties. 
County Superintendent Holloway opposed 
the measure manfulty. 

Superintendent Philips of Levy county 
believes in superintendence. He has 
weekly reports from every teacher in his 
county. He knows just what is being 
done in each school every week. 

The executive committee of the F. S. T. 
A. are making preparations for the Ocala 
meeting the first weekin January. Every- 
thing points to an enthusiastic and profit- 
able meeting. Half of Florida’s teachers 
usually attend the association meetings; 
many of them have to travel between 600 
and 800 miles to make the trip. 


FOREIGN. 

Russia is employing the schoolmaster to 
secure her conquests. Schools have been 
established in Merv and eight other towns 
in the region beyond the Caucasus, where 
the Russian language is used in teaching 
bs the side of the native tongues. 

The University of Edinburgh has taken 
a new departure in conferring the degree 
of M. A. on two women graduates, the 
Misses MacGregor and Geddes 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—A series of articles of unique interest 
has been undertaken by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. It is to be called “Great Per- 
sonal Events,” and will sketch the most 
wonderful scenes of popular enthusiasm 
and thrilling historic interest which have 
occurred in America during the past fifty 
years. Each one will be graphically de- 
tailed by an eyewitness. The series has 
just been started in the current number of 
the magazine, Hon. A. Oakey Hall, ex- 
nayor of New York City, sketching the 
scene, ‘When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle 
Garden,” which still stands as the greatest 
single concert in the annals of American 
music. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, in the 
following issue, will tell of a remarkable 
scene in which her husband was the cen 
tral figure: ‘‘When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit.” Then Ste- 
phen Fiske will portray the furore and ex- 
citement ‘‘When the Prince of Wales Was 
in America.” Parke Godwin will follow 
this in a succeeding number with an ac- 
count of the unparalleled excitement in 
New York ‘When Louis Kossuth Rode 
Up Broadway.” Hon. John Russell 
Young will sketch “When Grant Went 
Around the World.” The great scene in 
the senate chamber ‘‘When Henry Clay 
Said Farewell to the Senate ” will follow. 
Lincoln will figure twice in the series: 
irst, in a description of ‘‘When Lincoln 
Was Virst Inaugurated,” and next, ‘When 
Lincoln Was Buried.” The stirring story 
ot the discovery of gold by John W. Mac- 
kay will be revived in “When Mackay 
Struck the Great Bonanza.” The series 
will extend through all the numbers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal during 1897. 


—Outing for November is a strong num- 
ber. Walter Camp, in ‘‘Football of ’96,” 
gives a masterly review of the situation, 
along with a forecast of the season. W. 
B. Curtis contributes an article on ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Amateur Athletes in 1896,” which con- 
tains portraits, descriptions, and perform- 
ances of the famous men of the year. 
“Prominent Trotters and Pacers,” by E. B. 
Abercrombie, with portraits of the reign- 
ing equine monarchs, is valuable, while 
“A Gossip on Golf,’ by Horace G. Hutch- 
iuson, author of the Badminton “Golf,” 
will appeal to enthusiasts in the popular 
sport. The complete story is ‘The Story 
of a Penny Pencil,” by Sarah Addison 


Men and women tremble at the mere 
thought of the thief and assassin who steals 
in at midnight to rob and slay. Withouta 
qualm these same people face the deadly 
advances of a foe infinitely more dangerous. 
All the robbes's and assassins in the history 
of crime did not slay as many human beings, 
as consumption kills inasingle year. One- 
sixth of the population of the world dies of 
this deadly pestilence. It lurks in every 
home and in every public place, waiting for 
its victims. There is but one protection 
against it. The microbes of consumption 
may be safely defied by those who keep 
their blood rich in tissue building elements 
and free from impurities. The lungs, if 
supplied with pure blood, furnish no foot- 
hold for the germs of consumption. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is 
the greatest of all known blood-purifiers. It 
is the best tonic and invigorator. Asa fiesh- 
builder it has no equal. It has cured thou- 
sands of consumptives who have been pro- 
nounced incurable by physicians. It fills 
the arteries with rich, red, tissue - building 
blood, and drives from the system all dis- 
ease germs. Thousands have testified to 
its merits. 

Mrs. Ursula Dunham, of Sistersville, Tyler Co., 
W. Va., writes: ‘I should have been dead had it 
not been for your medicine. I was nearly dead 
when I began taking Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery. I hada pain in my side all the time, 
had but little appetite, and grew very thin. This 
was before I was married — five years ago. My 
baby is now nearly a year old. She was born last 
March. After she was born I had local weakness. 
I could not stand up long enough to wash the 
dishes. In September I began taking Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription. I took three bottles and it 
cured me. Ican now doall my werk. When my 
baby was two months old she took a bad cold and 
had phthisic. She wheezed all the time till I gave 
her about a third of a bottle of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’ She does not wheeze any more ex- 
cept when she has a bad cold.” 


Wedderburn, who displays a mastery of 
the pathetic. ‘“‘The Canoe Camp at 
Grindstone” and ‘Racing Schooners” are 
by R. B. Burchard. Ed. W. Sandys con- 
tributes ‘‘Turkey Tracking,’ while travel 
sketches, adventures with wild beasts, and 
a military article give the needful variety 
to a most seasonable number. 


—The Catholic World Magazine for No- 
vember opens with a paper on “Catholic 
Banks,” by E. M. Lynch. The paper is 
headed “Righteous Mammon.” Shakes- 
peare and the New Woman” is treated by 
an anonymous writer. There is a short 
story of New Mexican life, entitled 
“Monica.” by Easton Smith. F. M. 
Edselas describes ‘“‘Genoa and Its Campo 
Santo,” and the article has numerous fine 
plates. Rev. H. G. Ganss writes of “Anton 
Rubinstein,’ and a portrait of the de- 
ceased maestro is given. ‘‘Two Days at 
La Verna” is a_ profusely-illustrated 
sketch. “Lord Russell of Killowen and 
the Chief-Justiceship of England,” by “A 
Templar,” furnishes much valuable legal 
and political suggestion. The subject of 
‘Institutes for Parochial School Teachers” 
is considered by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. 
The poetical contributions are by Bert 
Martel, John J. O’Shea, and M. T. Black. 
A large space is allotted to the reviews of 
new books, and the proceedings of the Co- 
lumbian reading union are given at con- 
siderable length. Price, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


—Harper’s Bazar, to be published No- 
vember 21, will be a Thanksgiving issue. 
It will contain stories by Mrs. Spofford 


(Mrs. Craig) and Alice Brown; ‘The 
Thanksgiving Dinner,” by Virginia Van 
de Water; and ‘Homeward Bound,” by 
Theron Brown. A number of. beautiful 
illustrations from the horse show may be 
expected, with a descriptive article show- 
ing the part fashion plays, and telling 
about the elegant toilettes displayed at 
this annual New York fete. There will 
also be an anticipation of the holiday sea- 
= in a paper on “Simple Christmas 
ifts. 


— The Chautauquan for November, more 
than ever replete with literary treats, may 
fitly be called a Moliere number. A glance 
at the frontispiece shows a full-figure 
portrait of Moliere, the master of French 
comedy, while the study of his life and 
works is presented in six appreciative arti- 
cles, two of which are profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated. William Elliot Griffis 
D. D., treats of the past, present, and 
future of the “Princess Country” in a 


most satisfactory paper on “Japan as an 
Industrial Power.’”’ The Editor’s Outlook 
treats briefly of “Campaign Deceptions 
and Improvement in Farm Life.” The 
department of Current History and Opin- 
ion gives in concise form the happenings 
of the month, and book reviews of special! 
merit complete this valuable number. 


—The November Eclectic Magazine of 
Foreign Literature has sixteen wisely-se- 
lected articles from foreign periodicals. 
The interest shown in American affairs 
is apparent from the article by W. R. 
Lawson on “American Currency Cranks.” 
The drift of thought seems to be toward 
conservative progress. Radicalism in the 
old world is not prominent among writers 
and thinkers of the present day The 
Eclectic comes monthly to hand to keep 
us in touch with the activity and thinking 
of the old world. It is always a welcome 
visitor. Price, $5.00 a year; 45 cents a 
copy. New York: 129 Fifth avenue. 


—The Bookman for November has much 
very valuable andinteresting matter which 
educators should read: “The Reviews of 
New Books,” “The Recent Educational 
Publications,’ “Among the Libraries,” 
“The Letter Box and Mail”—combined with 
“The Chronicle and Comment.” ‘“‘American 
and English,’ “Miscellany,” ‘‘Poetry,” 
“Paris and London Letters’’—are of spe- 
cial interest to all lovers of literature. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 


GRADUATE COURSES, 1896-97. 


An important handbook for all persons 
interested in advanced courses in American 
universities recently appeared under the 
above title. The publication is authorized 
by the Federation of Graduate Clubs, and is 
edited by a corps of twenty-four graduate 
students, under the direction of C. A. 
Duniway of the Harvard Graduate school. 
The plan of the handbook is to present 
full lists of courses for graduate students 
to be offered in 1896-97 by twenty-four of 
the leading universities and colleges, 
namely, Barnard, Brown, Bryn Mawr, 
California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Leland 
Stanford, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Northwestern, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Radclitfe, Tulane, Vanderbilt, Wellesley. 
Western Reserve, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
In adaition to lists of courses, the reader 
will find succinct statements of the aca- 
demie careers of professors and instruc- 
tors; special facilities in the various de- 
partments; requirements for advanced 
degrees and for admission to graduate 
standing; fees exacted of graduate stu- 
dents; fellowships and scholarships open 
to such students, and many other valuable 
details. In short, the Handbook of Gradu- 
ate Courses is a compilation that will be 
found useful by every person wishing a 
convenient, accurate exhibit of graduate 
instruction in America. Published by 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


There is nothing more desirable than 
Holden’s Modern Art Book Cover for 
readers who appreciate cleanliness and 
geod taste in their books. This new cover 
is beautifully illustrated, and is made in 
three sizes, adjustable, fitting all 16mos. 
and thin and thick 12mos. It is illustrated 
with a picture study by the well-known 
decorative artist, Will H. Bradly, and 
printed in six different combinations of 
high art colorings, madeof the best seventy- 
pound Royal Scotch bond paper. It is the 
very best evidence for the superiority of 
Holden’s Perfect Book Cover, that nearly 
10,000,000 covers have been sold since it 
was patented four years ago. See adv. in 
this issue of the Journal. For samples ad- 
dress Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The question often asked—‘Why are 
pupils of the New England Conservatory 
so uniformly successful as teachers or per- 
formers?’’—is readily answered by those 
who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of 
any other school, with both American and 
foreign teachers of the highest rank, with 
Boston, the art centre of America, to fur- 
nish the best operas and concerts, it is 
easy to see why one year of study there is 
better than two elsewhere. Its prospectus 
is sent free, [4 
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Some New 


Authors and Friends........ 
A Brief History of the Nations ...................... 


BEG BUUGONE. Meade. J.B. Lippincott any, Phila. 1.25 
History of the German Struggle for Liberty..... ... Bigelow Harper 500 
THO cede Heilprin Silver, Burdett, & Co., Bosto 

Europe in the Middle Thatcher & Schwill. Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 2.00 
The City of Refuge Besant. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y., 1.50 


The Atlantic Monthly, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, Mass.., 
has for nearly forty years stood pre-emi- 
nently for American literature, and a very 
large part of the permanent contributions 
to American letters during that time has 
first appeared in its pages. It keeps true 
to its long and high literary tradition, 
but in addition to its purely literary fea- 
tures, it makes announcements for the 
coming season of several large magazine 
enterprises of more than usual interest 
and timeliness. 

Among them are a series of direct 
studies of the people, in the three great 
sections of the country. The West will be 
taken up by F. J. Turner, W. P. Trent 
will prepare a group of papers on the 
South, and A F. Sanborn will present the 
typical life of New England. Another 
notable series will be ‘‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Democracy During the Last Thirty 
Years,” by E. L. Godkin, editor of the New 
York Nation. Mr. Godkin will point out 
the real problems of Democratic institu- 
tions. 

Very attractive will be “Reminiscences 
of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son,’’ whose career as writer, reformer, 
soldier, public servant extends over the 
last fifty years, and has brought him into 
intimate relations with every important 
inovement and almost every important 

man in war, in politics, and in literature 
during that time. 

There will be a series of papers on ‘The 
Six Masters of American Literature,” 
Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
Jmerson, and Longfellow. Professor B. 
L. Gildersleeve, who has.taught Greek 
literature for forty years, has lately re- 
turned from a long visit to Greece, and he 
will contribute to the Atlantic Monthly 
during the coming season his impressions 
and reflections, written in his exceedingly 
graceful way and with his unfailing en- 
thusiasm. 

Articles will appear on our great edu- 
cational movements. Among the subjects 
that will be taken up are: ‘“‘The Place of 
the Publie School in Typical Communi- 
ties’; “The Chautauqua Movements and 
Methods,’’—what they have contributed to 
the intellectual development of the 
masses; “The National Educational Asso- 
cjation,’—what measure it gives of the 
rise in the dignity and in the efficiency of 
publie school teachers; ‘The Extension ot 
the Use of Libraries,’—the part they play 
in the new era of library development, in 
the cultivation of the masses. ‘ Teachers 
Pensions” will be thoroughly considered 
from the points of view of the teacher and 
of the public. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
. Fields. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1 50 
, Fishe r American Book Company, N. Y. 
Greenidge. The Macinillan Company, N.Y. 1.25 

Taplis{Ed.j. “ 1.25 
Hi liard., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 05 
; Wells [Ed.}. D.C, Heath & ¢ 0., Boston, 25 


Books. 


Williams Ginn & Company, Boston. 


If you want a beautiful book, telling ali 
about how to raise poultry and the money 
that can be made upon a small or large 
scale, and all about the wonderful Von 
Culin Incubators, which they send on trial 
and do not ask you to pay a cent untii 
after you try it, send five cents to the Von 
Culin Incubator Company, Delaware City, 
Del., for their latest catalogue. The book 
is full of fine engravings, and beautifully 
printed on fine paper. The rich cover 
printed in colors represents a farmyard 
with a pretty girl surrounded by all kinds 
of poultry. We have read this charming 
illustrated book with deligitt and personal 
profit. The raising of poultry is one 
adapted to teachers in the country, and is 
fascinating and profitable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old Gentleman—‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you ?” 

Little Boy—‘‘ Never. We have moral suasion 
at our school.” 

‘*What’s that ?” 

‘** Oh, we get kep’in, and stood up in corners, 

and locked out, and locked in, and made to 
write one word a thousand times, and scowled 
at, and jawed at, and that’s all.”.— Good News. 
Ir Gors Witrnovr Savina, 
That when you are suffering from catarrh, you 
want relief right away. What is the use, then, 
of experimenting with blood *‘cures” upon a 
climatic disease ? Use a local remedy. Use 
Ely’s Cream Balm, which relieves at once the 
attacks of catarrh and cures chronic cases. 
This remedy can be used by all without inju- 
rious results. It contains no mercury, nor 
injurious drug of any kind. 


— An Atchison girl has a parrot that shrieks, 
‘* Don’t dare kiss me!” every time a young man 
crosses the threshold. The bird learned it while 
sitting on the porch near the hammock, summer 
nights.—Atchison Globe. 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Sootuine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


a At the End of Your Journey you will find f 


r) it a great convenience to go right over to ¥ 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL 

Fourth Ave. 41st and 42a Sta.. 

¢ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. é 

4 Central for shopping ard theatres. ‘ 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

g Rooms, $1 OO per Day and Upwards. $ 


Nature and Human Nature Series. 


Wdited by A. E. WInsuip. 
eady about the 10th of the month. It will 


A New Bimonthly, 


The October number will be r 


RURAL 


By State Superintendents ae 


also, Dr. C. C. RounpDs, 
State Normal School, and th 


Orders should be sent at once, as ¢ 
Single copies, ro cents. Special rat 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


be devoted entirely t« 


T. B. Stockwe tL of Rhode Island, and 


Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 


as the edition is limited. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


» contributions on 


SCHOOLS 


S. Stone of Vermont, 
STETSON of Maine, 


e Editor, A. E. WINSHIP. 


e in quantities. 


~— | Smith, but before we had our me 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


EFFECTS of prosperity on teaching are among the first to show themselves. In the first lace, a good many 
to take up thets gos Bs sy whom the hard times have driven to teaching temporarily will begin to withdraw 
sntiafactoty eanévis vocations. Over and over again, last summer, applications for teachers were made to us, and 
y candidates were pn mate gk but a letter would come, saying: “We were well pleased with Mr. 
‘eting Mr. Jones, a young lawyer here, who used to be a teacher, came to us 
» 
vod gt ~~ ok teach this year, and would take $100 less; so we have hired him.” Mr. Jones, it is to be 
ae gs oo se sq ,to hie law business again, and leave teachers’ places open for teachers. Then there is Miss 
A. mar rie« ast August, 0 F PROSPE RIT he might lose his place, and on the whole 
onandJoha was afraid 4 it seemed better to wait and keep hold of 
ceatin on cote Gs ms i Jol = fe place is now secure; in fact, his salary has been raised, so he tells Miss Brown she must 
nn Bn Prcpsrdoeat at ( bristinas. Phen there are hundreds of men who have been teaching for a few yeurs, 
perity, and thew + pean in various commercial enterprises. McKinley's election seems to them the era of pros- 
ne’ BB rs Heer, Pato soon re sign to go out on the high tide. So, in one way and another, it seems probable that the 
should register. pie io gor year will be unusually great, and those teachers who want to be in line for promotion 
y. Jne ne ver knows just when exactly his niche will present itself, ON 
1e wants to be ready for it when it does come, and take advantage of the boom TEACHERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FO R EIC N _ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, .. . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


: Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


IMPORTANT TO GRADE TEACHERS. 


Within two weeks, we have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions, none of which we 
have yet filled, from lack of the right candidates: Ist grade (2), 8500, 8600; 3rd, $550; 4th, £400; 5th (2), $400, 8600; 6th 
(3), 8500 to R600; 7th (4), B475 to R600; Sth (2), $500, R600; 9th, 8700. These positions are in cities near Boston and demand 
the best talent in New England (Normal graduates preferred). Besides these, we shall have many others during 
the next few weeks. If you are a successful teacher, holding a good position, write us, and we can probably get you 
a better. The demand for first-class teachers is always in excess of the supply. We want only the best. 


Beacon Teachers’ Agency, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Oe ae Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
e have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers’ | 
$ eachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
$ Agency. |W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
SSESSSSSSS 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
" Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| Established —_, MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIrra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth st. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 
— PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted, | Mo. 
“ Sunset Route’ 


To CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 
1896, the famous “ SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 


s, making the time from 
Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAY 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days. 


In addition to the “Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


tralia, and Round the 
irculars and information apply to 
"E. E. CUR RIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., )? 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 1 Battery Place, New York. 


pq When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIV.—No. 20. 


Price List and samples 
sent to Principals and 
teachers on application. 


Manufactured to meet the 
latest requirements of writ- 
ing practice in schools. 


Acme STATIONERY & VareER Co., 


74 Duane 


IN. Y. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methcds. 


NEW YORK CHICcCAcO PHILADELPHIA 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


The Psychology of Number 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JoHN DEwEY. $1.50 


Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, LL.D. . ‘ 


The Intellectual and Moral Development 


of the ehitd 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; translated by 


MARY E, WILSON. 
Herbart’s ABO of Sense- Yerception. 
By J. Eckorr, Ph. D., Pd. D. 

History of the School System of Ontario 

By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada, ; 


1.00 


1.50 


. . . 


1.50 


1.00 


IN PREPARATION, 

PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T, Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT; 
Baldwin, JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING; Revised Edition. FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WorRK; J. L. Hughes. 
Tue ART OF TEACHING; A.C. Boyden. COMENTUS’ 
DIDACTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus. BiBLioG- 
RAPHY OF EpucaTiIONn; Will S. Monroe. COURSES 
OF STUDY IN Scuoous; W. T. Harris. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books, 


D.APPLETOW & CO, Publishers, 


NEw YORK. Losron, CHICAGO. 


© 
©@© ©) 
©) Teachers © 
©) Students © 
© R t local bookseller to send (/@)) 
) yhen you as mt an 
= logue is complete 
Tf you wish a = 
self, too, write tous = 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. = 
©) 


~ 
6) 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


©) 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 KE. (7th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


6) © (© )) 


P. PUTNAM'S SONS 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 


Stories and Legends from Wash- 
ington Irving. 


With 17 illustrations, 12°, gilt top, $1.50. 
This excellent collection is made more particular], 
with reference to younger readers. 


CONTENTS: I, The Story of Dolph Heyliger. — II. Th, 
Legend of Kidd the Pirate. —IIf. The Story of Tom 
Walker.—IV. The Story of Rip Van Winkle. — V. The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. — Vt. The Story of Philip ot 


Pokanoket. — VII. The Story of Ralph Ringwood.— VII. 
rhe Legend of the Phantom Island. 

The Long Walls. 

An American Boy’s Adventures in Greece. A Story 


of Diggings and Discovery, Temples and Treasures. 
By ELBRIDGE 8, Brooks, author of ** Great Men's 
Sons,” etc., and JOHN ALDEN, formerly member of 
the American School at Athens. Illustrated by 
George Foster Barnes. 8°, $1.50. 


Other Books by E. S. Brooks, 


Historic Boys, Chivalric Days, 
Historie Girls, Heroic Happenings, 
Great Men’s Sons. 


Fully illustrated, 8°, $1.50. 
“The stories are worth telling on their own account, 
and will serve at once to give yosne readers some know! 
i 


edge and to quicken the historical imagination.” —.\, }. 
Evening Post. 


The Student’s Diary. 


An Indispensable Note-Book for all Public and Pri- 
vate School Pupils. Edited by C.W. WEeNv?rr. 


16°, cloth, 50 cents; leather, full gilt, $1.25. 


Fy ENTS 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, 
students, and a// dusy feofle. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as ideal cur- 
rent-events paper everywhere. Clean, vigorous, 
concise, Classified, non-partisan, entertaining, 
cheap. We ask you to try it for 3 months, com. 
pare it with others, and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss acopy. Agents wanted. 
$1.00 a year; low rates for clubs. 


Address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


A DAILY THOUGHT FOR A DAILY ENDEAVOR. 


This b ok, compiled from the most exalted sources of healthful and uplifting Christian thought, offers for morning reading in Schools and Families, on each day 
of the year, a specially adapted page, beginning with a passage from the Bible, which is followed by well selected prose and verse from the great writers, preachers 


poets, novelists, scientists, and philosophers. 
Beautifully Printed and Bound. 25. 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, #1 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


The book’s teaching is expressed in Holmes’s inspiring line: ‘‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul.” 


Mailed to Teachers only, for examination, on receipt of 85 cents. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 
The Science of Optical Illusions. 


Al Series of Psychological Experiments for the Class Room. 


The collection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of practical exper 
iments and careful consideration in the laboratory, the class-room, and the workshop, and is published in 
a convenient and substantial form for individual and class work under the personal direction of Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University. The methods of performing the experiments, which easily 
number one hundred or more, are Clearly set forth in language not too scientific, and yet not so popular as 


to lose its educational value, 
The material is divided into three general * parts,”’ each packed in a durable and ornamental box. In 
each box there are several portfolios, each containing a series of experiments comprising one ‘* Section.” 


Price for the whole.......... $5.00, 
The separate parts: No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, 1.75; No. 3, ®1.25. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, describing the above, will be mailed to any one sending a 2-cent stamp. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sprinertetp, Mass. 


VEW YORK, ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


by FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E, GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
in both Latin and English. 


These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal The authors have de 


School,and are already being introduced in some of 
the schools of the country, 

The “Journal of Education” of October 8, ’96, gives 
this review of the work: * These authors are emi- 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in 
an unprecedentedly short time, Every lesson is given 


of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 
needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
the work has been done.” 
Price, 95 cts. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction. 
Address FRANK f GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at lesa than 


parted so thoroughly trom the conventional method | 


By 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing 


cises. 
ciples involved. 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 


method. 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice, 


Price, #1,.25. 


151 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A ‘parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
This parallel course has no illustrative plates. 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and im high 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Kvening schools. 
LOUIS ROUILLION 


B. 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 


It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 


R. H. Tuurstron, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 


treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 
DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOL 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


47 East Tenth St., 
NEW YORK. 


K CLASSES. 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


All sizes. 
Sculpture. 


352 Washington 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


hotoqraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 


4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Wm. H. Pierce & Co. 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the 
practical work in every department. 


eow 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 

FIVE HUNDRE 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
Chartered by the State. 


SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA'S VINE YARD, 


D STUDENTS. 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Corner Tremont and Rerkelev Streets. lioston, Mass. 


pg Wanted Teachers who are willing to devote a) Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
for $3.50. b collection accompanied with text-book of 60 9 part of their spare time to soliciting | can have their subscriptions 
pages. Send for circulars. orders for our Educational Publications, to write us} advanced six months by send- 
EDWIN EK. HOWRUL or particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and | ing a new yearly subscription. 
eow 612 17th St., N. W., Washington D é furnish all necessary su \plies free of cost. Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Aaenen Dent PUR. CO., Someraet St... Roeton, 2 Somereet St.. Roston, Mase 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relie? Mane, 


Sand for Ciraular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


SOCVUESTER ww 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Inwvartabratas 
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